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THE SOLITARY SPORTSMAN. 


THERE is a type of good sportsman, the exemplar of a 
large number in the aggregate, who, year by year, care- 
fully plans his hunting or fishing trip with a view to its 
solitary enjoyment. He parades neither his preparation 
nor his going. He has memories of prior trips which were 
devoid of pleasure because of disagreeable companions. 
Therefore he avoids all party prearrangements. If he has 
still a longing for companions to share his pleasures, he 
is satisfied with the transient companionship which 
chance may bring to him as an incident of his trip after 
it has practically begun. He then is free at all times 
to readjust according to his humor, a privilege denied to 
him when he is formally a member of a party. 

There may be exceptional instances in which a sports- 
man may shun companionship from motives of selfishness 
alone, but his number is so small as to be a negligible 
quantity. 

The sport of field and stream has still enough of de- 
lights to engage the keenest interests of the solitary 
sportsman; but to him a pleasure divided has come to 
signify that some selfish companion has monopolized it 
all. Formerly there was a stage of his preparation in 
which his friends were consulted and invited and assisted, 
all done with an exaltation of spirit, a generosity of pur- 
pose and anticipations of common enjoyment, and thus 
any subsequent heartburnings were all the more painful 
and deterrent. 

It is a common assumption that, as a matter of course, 
it friends discover as a conversational fact that they have 
a liking for a special sport, they will enhance their sport 
by their agreeable companionship if together in its pur- 
suit. In theory, this is specious; in practice, it proves to 
be Jamentably erroneous. 

Experience teaches that the character of a man as 
established and regulated in every-day life under constant 
conditions and in the midst of abundance, is extremely 
poor data from which to forecast his companionable 
qualities in the dearths and hardships of a fishing or 
hunting trip. In ordinary life, any selfish want may be 
soon satisfied. In fishing or hunting there may not be 
sufficient sport for one, but what there is must serve for 
all. Every experienced sportsman knows all this, and 
that, however large his acquaintance may be, there is 
always a dearth of desirable companions from whom to 
choose. After a certain amount of painful experience, 
the average good sportsman ties to one or two sporting 
cronies for companionship. In the course of time they 
are lost by the mutations of life. None others, according 
to agreeable companionable standards, can fill their places. 
And in such happenings is found the genesis of solitari- 
ness in sport. 

The solitary sportsman as a rule is the most patient, 
forbearing and obliging in all his associations. 

There are several other distinct types of sportsmen 
who, when put to the test as companions, quickly and 
permanently contribute to the numbers of the lone sports- 
man. The one common to all forms of sport is the con- 
stant grumbler and calamity prophet. His peevishness, 
selfishness and pessimism are ever active. He arrogates 
to himself the privilege to domineer, to object, to protest, 
to obstruct, to sulk, to be waited upon, to be consulted 
and made much of, to loaf, to appropriate for himself the 
best of everything—in short, to indulge his refractory dis- 
position with everything excepting a cheerful face, a 
pleasant word, and a hearty co-operation in the common 
purpose with his companions, This kind—an incubus to 
any form of companionship—is especially a grievous in- 
fliction in camp life because of the camp members’ con- 
stant propinquity. To him may justly be conceded the 
highest efficiency in graduating the lone sportsman. 

He whose sport is with dog and gun has his peculiar 
troubles. He is a constant victim of the effusively amiable 
friend who loves practical sport at the expense of his 
friends. 

The amiable friend may know nothing concerning the 
care and use of dog and gun, yet he borrows them unctu- 
ously, returning the one foul and rusty, the other wild and 
worn, The average hunting companion is prone to the 
doing of unpleasant things. He is likely to invite himself. 
He is more likely to be in a state of chronic excitement 
after the hunt begins, and therefore to be a source of 
danger. He nervously orders his friend’s dog about re- 
gardless of the fact that he, by doing so, is offensively 
unsportsmanlike, He roars cautions to the dog when 


the latter is drawing on game, and if his hullabaloo 
flushes the birds, he frankly attributes their flight to the 
stupidity of the dog. A point is the signal for him to 
walk or run to the dog in a straight line, to walk over 
the dog, to kick the grass under the dog’s nose, to hold 
his gun so that it will bear on man and dog at every 
turn, to shoot always, and to be imbecile and lawless and 
selfish in general. 

When hunting for birds, the utmost quiet is essential 
to the best success, yet one may have a companion who 
whistles rag-time, who is offended if cautioned, or who 
must babble or perish. He promotes solitariness in 
hunting. 

A desirable fishing companion is more difficult to dis- 
cover than any other kind. The babbler, the professional 
borrower, the grumbler, the swinish pretender, are each 
and all great promoters of solitariness in angling. 





THE BUFFALO IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Tuat is a most interesting picture Mr. Bayne gives of 
the Corbin buffalo herd in the Blue Mountain Forest ot 
New Hampshire. It is gratifying and suggestive. Such 
a report of progress and success in the actual establish- 
ment of a buffalo herd in New England will come as a 
surprise to those who have lost sight of the recent devel- 
opments of the Corbin enterprise. It suggests that what 
has been done here might be done elsewhere. If Blue 
Mountain can have a successful buffalo range, other 
mountains may have them as well. It is commonly said, 
and in many respects is quite true, that the buffalo had to 
go because the range it occupied in the old days was 
wanted for cattle ranches and farm lands. But in these 
later times, in one State and another, we are setting apart 
parks and forest reserves; and in this way room is mak- 
ing for the buffalo, where he may live his life unvexed 
by settlers envious of his pastures. Michigan and Minne- 
sota ought to have buffalo in their State parks. When 
the Appalachian National Park shall be won from Con- 
gress, as it may be this winter, there will be great oppor- 
tunities within its boundaries for the restoration of the 
buffalo to a longitude it knew when Walter Raleigh came 
to Virginia. And so here and there over the country may 
be provided breeding grounds: where with intelligent en- 
couragement herds may be propagated. We have long 
been accustomed to speak of the buffalo as a vanished 
race. It has not vanished utterly. Whether it shall sur- 
vive or perish will depend entirely upon the existence or 
lack of interest, public and individual, sufficient to pre- 
serve the race. We shall print next week a communica- 
tion from a Western correspondent in exposition of the 
theory that the buffalo were not wiped out by the skin- 
hunters, but perished during the hard winters. 


FOR LIBRARY WALLS. 

THE walls of a restaurant in the lower part of New 
York city are hung with an extensive series of Audubon 
bird portraits, of the edition lithographed by Julius Bien. 
They make a magnificent display, and to many persons 
among the thousands who visit the place in a day they 
must be a source of delight. One reflects involuntarily 
upon seeing them that there might well be such displays 
of Audubon in every public library in the land. But 
Audubon sets are rare; so scarce, indeed, that to the aver- 
age library the opportunity of procuring them is not likely 
ever to come. There are, however, available pictures of 
bird and other life, and far-sighted library management 
may wisely make provision to secure them now. 

One library has already taken the lead in such work. 
Richmond Hill, Long Island, is building a new library, 
and in the plan provision is made for the display of the 
series of colored plates of fish and game of the State pub- 
lished by the Forest, Fish and Game Commission. The 
plan is to have the plates as a permanent part of the 
structure; they are set in the walls at the height of the 
eye for convenient inspection; and each picture is supple- 
mented with a concise scientific description. By this ad- 
mirable arrangement, important and valuable instruction 
will be given, not only to the present generation, but in 
future time as well; and the popular information thus 
disseminated must have the effect of awakening 
interest in natural history, and of fostering public appre- 
ciation of fish, game and bird protection. 

The Richmond Hill plan is of such merit that it might 
well be followed elsewhere, not only in New York, but in 
every State where such natural history prints are avail- 


able as published by the Legislature. For that matter, 
library authorities. would no doubt find no difficulty in 
securing sets of the New York pictures, and, with respect 
to many of the species represented, these would answer 
for other States. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


One part of the duties of American Consuls in foreign 
parts is to note openings for trade and “business oppor- 
tunities” for Americans, and these are announced from 
time to time in the daily consular reports issued by the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. A current report 
comes from Consul E. H. Plumacher, who writes from 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, that there is an opening in that 
country for the American alligator hunter. Now that the 
supply in our southern lagoons and swamps has been re- 
duced to such an extent, Consul Plumacher’s suggestion 
will likely tempt the skin-hunter’s enterprise. The alli- 
gators infest Venezuelan lakes and lagoons and rivers “in 
untold numbers and of all sizes,” the report runs. “The 
skins are well worth securing, and alligator oil brings 
a high price, being used for medicinal purposes. In the 
Rio de Oro and the Rio Tarra I have seen thousands of 
large alligators which came up to deposit their eggs on 
the sand banks during the dry season. It is the same in 
all the hundreds of streams which flow into the lake of 
Maracaibo. Alligator hunting is fine sport, and, in my 
opinion, would be a paying business.” The “sport” fea- 
ture of it, we venture to remark, is not to be commended; 
the alligator is no longer recognized as game; but as a 
purely business proposition, Mr. Plumacher’s “business 
opportunity” should have respectful consideration. 

The alligator skin-hunter need not go so far as Vene- 
zuela; there are limitless opportunities awaiting him 
nearer home; the south coast of Cuba has a supply that 
would stock the alligator leather market for years to 
come. It awaits only the exploitation of American enter- 
prise. A vivid picture of the plentitude of the creatures 
is found as an unexpected bit of wild life and adventure 
among the dry statistical charts and tabulations of the 
Cuban census, in the report of the enumerator who was 
commissioned to collect the statistics of the vast swamps 
of Zapata, on the south. coast. 

The enumerators set forth equipped, as was fitting for 
census takers in that particular district, with repeating 
rifles, 200 rounds of ammunition, revolvers, machetes, 
bowie knives, shotguns with ammunition for them, and 
rations for six days. The arms and ammunition were for 
the provision of food, and for protection against the 
crocodiles and alligators, which were so numerous and 
offensive as to keep the members of the little party con- 
stantly on the defensive. On the second day out, when 
they had fairly made their way into the swamp, they 
killed a number of crocodiles measuring from three to 
twelve feet; and the night that followed was “unpleasant 
and spent on guard, because crocodiles followed our 
party to camp, four of them advancing to our mosquito 
bars, which we killed with great trouble.’ The next 
night, camping on an islet, they were followed again by 
crocodiles, with which they had an encounter lasting two 
hours before they succeeded in dispersing them, and could 
lie down to sleep. On the day following they killed nine 
crocodiles, measuring from nine to sixteen feet, and 
spent the night on an island where, by reason of many 
crocodiles infesting it, they could get no sleep because “it 
was necessary to be. on the lookout.” The next night 
“we slept in a stockade of palms, a defense which it is 
customary to make in order to avoid an attack of the 
crocodiles which prowled about during the night. At 
daybreak we were surrounded by a large number of croco- 
diles; our position being somewhat difficult, we succeeded 
in killing four crocodiles, using all our ammunition, and 
by the use of our machetes we were able to reach some 
trees, and through their branches traveled a distance of 
forty-five feet, and were now out of danger.” Another 
morning they awoke to find four crocodiles surrounding 
the stockade they had built the night before for their 
defense; and these they had to despatch or disperse be- 
fore starting out. Surely these census takers deserved 
well of their country. The returns do not show whether 
more alligators than human dwellers in the Zapata were 
enumerated. It is manifest that there are still wild regions 
where the contest between man and brute is a strenuous 
warfare. Zapata swamp dwellers would doubtless wel- 
come intervention by American skin-hunters, 








Trackers of the North. 


Wuat appears marvelous and positively uncanny to a 
town person is simple to a bushman. 

Years of continuous observation develops the bump 
of locality, every object has a place and meaning to a 
trapper; his eye is ever on the alert, and what his eye 
sees is photographed on the brain and remains there 
for future reference at any time he may require it. 

This bump of locality is highly developed in all In- 
dians and whites who have passed many years in the 
bush. Without the faculty of remembering objects a 
bushman could not find his way through the dense 
forests. 

Providing the trapper has once passed from one 
place to another, he is pretty sure to find his way 
through the second time, even if years should have 
elapsed between the trips. Every object from start to 
finish is an index finger pointing out the right path. 
A sloping path, a leaning tree, a moss-covered rock, a 
slight elevation in land, a cut in the hills, the water in 
a creek, an odd-looking stone, a blasted tree—all help 
as guides as the observant trapper makes his way 
through a pathless forest. 

Of course, this tax on the memory is not required 
of trappers about a settled part of the country, but I am 
telling of what is absolutely necessary for the safety of 
one’s life in the far-away wilds of the North, where to 
lose one’s seli might possibly mean death. 

I followed an Indian guide once over a trail of 280 
miles, whereon we snowshoed over mountains, through 
dense bush, down rivers and over lakes. To test my 
powers of a retentive memory, the following winter, 
when dispatches again had to be taken to headquarters, 
I asked the Indian to allow me to act as guide, he fol- 
lowing. 

On that long journey of ten or twelve days, always 
walking and continually thinking out the road, I was 
in doubt only once. We were standing on the ice; a 
tongue of land stood out toward us; a bay on either 
side. The portage leaving the lake was at the bottom 
of one of these bays, but which? The Indian had halted 
almost on the tails of my snowshoes, and enjoyed my 
hesitation, but said nothing. To be assured of no mis- 
take, I had to pass over the whole of last winter’s trip 
in my mind’s eye up to the point on which we stood. 
Once the retrospect caught up with us, there was no 
further trouble. Our route was down the left-hand 
bay. 

When the Indian saw me start in that direction, he 
said: “A-a-ke-pu-ka-tan” (“Yes, yes, you are able”). 

The most difficult proposition to tackle is a black 
spruce swamp. The trees are mostly of a uniform size 
and height, the surface of the snow is perfectly level, 
and at times our route lies miles through such a coun- 
try, and should there be a dull leaden sky or a gentle 
snow falling, there is nothing for the guide to depend 
on but his ability to walk straight. 

It has been written time and again that the tendency 
when there are no land marks is to walk in a circle. 

By constant practice, those who are brought up in 
the wilds acquire the ability to walk in a straight line. 
They begin by beating a trail from point to point on 
some long stretch of ice, and in the bush, where any 
tree or obstruction bars the way, they make up for any 
deviation from the straight course by a give-and-take 
process, so that the general line of march is straight. 

During forty years in the country, I never knew an 
Indian or white bushman to carry a compass. Apart 
from a black spruce swamp, it would be no use what- 
ever. 

In going ftom one place to another, the contour of 
the country has to be considered, and very frequently 
the “longest way round is the shortest way home.” A 
ridge of mountains might lay between the place of start- 
ing and the objective point, and by making a detour 
round the spur of same, one would easier reach his 
destination, rather than to climb up one side and down 
the other. 

Cn the first day after my arrival in London (the only 
time I ever crossed the water) a gentleman took me 
out to see some of the sights. He lived on the Surrey 
side, and took me direct, or, I should say crooked, into 
the city across the Thames. After walking me around 
several blocks and zigzagging considerably about, he 
came to a sudden stop at a corner. “Now,” he said, 
“Hunter, suppose I was to disappear all at once, do 
you think you could find your way back to Elm Tree 
Lodge? I have always heard that you bushmen can 
find your way anywhere.” 

Now, although there was no necessity for it, my years of 
schooling had caused me to observe every conspicuous 
object, and every turn we had made since leaving his 
residence; and therefore I replied, with the utmost con- 
fidence, “Why, to return to your house from here is 
as simple as falling off a log.” 

Looking at_me with the greatest incredulity, he said, 
“Tf you can find your way back unaided I will pay for 
the best hat in London.” 

“Well, my dear sir, my number is 7, and I want it 
soft felt and dark bottle-green. Now follow me, and 
you can get the hat in the morning.” 

Without going into details, suffice it to say, I con- 
ducted him to his own door, and a more perplexed 
man was not in London; so much so, he had to call 
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in his wife, his mother-in-law and his next door neigh- 
bor to tell them of my achievement. 

At last I had to cut short his flow of words by say- 
ing my guiding him home was a most simple thing. It 
was merely the result of observing as I went along, and 
running the objects backward as I came to the house. 

“If I was to tell you as a fact, my dear sir, that a 
bushman sees the track of some wild animal in the 
snow, he can tel! you not only the name of the animal, 
but if it was male or female, within an hour of the 
time the tracks were made, if it was calm or blowing 
and the direction of the wind at that time and many 
other minor things, you would think this wonderful. 
Yet, as wonderful as this may appear, and hardly to be 
credited, an Indian boy of ten or twelve can read this 
page from nature as easy as one of us can read a page 
of print.” Martin Hunter. 


The Arkansas Market Hunter. 


LICENSE a safe-blower to ply his craft on Wall street, 
with the condition that he takes only the silver dimes 
and leaves other coin and collateral untouched. and 
possibly his dissatisfaction will equal that of an Ar- 
kansas market-shooter under the present State laws. 
Any professional man would dislike giving up a pay- 
ing general practice to become a specialist with a 
smaller income; but the market-gunner is permitted 
no choice in the matter. He can ship no game outside 
the State, nor sell at home anything save bear, rabbits 
and squirrels. Undoubtedly Arkansas has still a good 
many bear, but their habitat is the canebrake and 
swamp, where successful still-hunting is impossible and 
dogs can be used to little advantage. Bear tracks can 
be found any summer or fall within a dozen miles of 
iny home; yet, during the fifteen years since I first 
hunted in this territory, not more than four or five 
bears have been killed—the last one in 1899. Conse- 
quently, the hunter’s sole chance is now. in squirrel 
shooting, since rabbits are hardly saleable in Southern 
markets, except to darkies, and many negroes will eat 
them only in the winter months. So we find the market 
shooter ranging the woods in quest of gray and fox 
squirrels, and supposedly unmindful of other species of 
game. The reader will take note of this word “sup- 
posedly.” Coveys of quail may flush from under his 
feet; deer stare at him down the forest trails; turkeys 
“tree” in the surrounding oaks and gums, and the 
quacking of mallard and whistle of woodduck signal 
the vicinity of lake or stream; but he is supposed to 
keep his mind strictly on squirrel, and his finger off 
the trigger until said squirrel is discovered, for it is 
a matter of principle with the market-hunter to shoot 
nothing that he can’t sell. He may feast, if he so 
pleases, on venison steak, fried turkey breast, and 
broiled woodcock, and quail; but he must not yield to 
temptation and ship his surplus birds in egg cases to 
Memphis or St. Louis, nor can he pack a trunk with 
venison saddles and intrust it to some friend bound to 
the World’s Fair. However, he can give away as 
much game as he likes, and the generosity of our mar- 
ket-gunners as a class is something remarkable. Dur- 
ing the duck flight, last fall, roast mallard became as 
common as fried sowbelly, and it was reported that one 
enterprising shooter, with an unusually long list of in- 
timate friends, even hired men to assist him in keeping 
their tables supplied. Idle report, mind you—a mere 
rumor—that could by no possibility be traced to its 
origination. Not a conviction have I heard of under 
the new law; not even a prosecution, or as much as a 
complaint. And what does that prove? Why, that our 
iarket-gunners are a nice lot, superior to temptation 
and without guile. But they are death on squirrels. 

Bald Knob is situated on the St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern Railroad, at the very dividing line of 
flat lands and hills. Westward, clear to the border of 
the Indian Territory and beyond, nothing but ridges and 
valleys, limestone, sandstone and flint pebbles; eastward, 
to the Mississippi River, ninety odd miles away, ap- 
proximately a dead level expanse, with hardly a rock 
big enough to throw a dog. Hardwoods on the hills; 
the bottomlands covered with a giant growth of oaks, 
hickories, gums, cypress, etc., with abundant and dense 
undergrowth. Twelve miles to the east lies White 
River, and four miles to the south the Little Red, 
both navigable streams, their junction poirit some thir- 
teen thiles to the southeast. From the limited territory 
within this irregular triangle, squirrels have been ship- 
ped about two-thirds of each year since 1894, the ship- 
ments each day in the week ranging from 100 to 250, 
with a probable average of about 125—something over 
a quarter of a million in all, as a momen’s figuring 
will show you. Until last season, other game in fair 
quantities was killed for the market, principally deer, 
turkeys and ducks; but even approximate data of the 
gross amount is not obtainable. Several years earlier 
than the date above mentioned—during the season of 
1888-9—I know that seventy-three deer were killed with- 
in the triangle in question, and there were probably 
others that I heard nothing about. Possibly I should 
add that at no one time, to my knowledge, have there 
been more than five or six market-hunters shooting in 
this territory; that four dozen squirrels to the gun is by 
no means an unusual score for a single day, hunting in 


the morning and evening, and that the record at pres- 


ent stands at seventy-six—credited to the redoubtable 
Zeke, whose camp I recently visited and will now pro- 
ceed to describe. 

Kings are born to the purple; Arkansas market- 
hunters have as their heritage the green woods, the 
inspiration of dad’s old gun above the mantelpiece, and 
the droning repetition of hunting yarns of the long 
ago, and the intuitive knowledge that dad’s old hound 
always leads in the chase and never—no never—barks 
up the wrong tree. They commence hunting by the 
time they have outgrown dresses, keep it up as long 
as there is chair room awaiting them at the parental 
board, and when at last forced to take up some regu- 
lar employment as means of earning a livelihood, they 
choose—hunting. I have yet to meet a market-hunter 
who has turned to that calling from any other, or 
who would leave the woods and a life of hardship, ex- 
posure and frequently semi-starvation for the best- 
salaried indoor position that one could offer him. 
Their choice of occupation is doubtless a foolish one; 
but who is to judge and condemn them for it. Cer- 
tainly not the sportsman, who, for the mere fun of the 
thing vainly strives to match them in endurance as well 
as in skill. Nor the law-makers, who might, but do not, 
make their arduous calling impossible. Most assuredly 
not the writer of these lines, who has shared their hos- 
pitality many times in the past; hunted with them, and 
iound them in no wise deficient in field courtesy and 
the ethics of true sportsmanship. Are the market- 
gunners of other regions cast in a different mould? 
Possibly not; yet, while the innate gentility, sturdy 
manliness and _ general lovability of moonshiner, 
smuggler and poacher have inspired the pens of novel- 
ists without number, and, which is more to the point, 
been accorded recognition by their sworn enemies, the 
game-keepers, United States marshals and excise ofh- 
cials—when did a sportsmen’s journal omit qualifying 
adjectives more or less derogatory and offensive in 
mentioning the man who shoots for the market? He 
is as avaricious as a gold miner, as sordid as a bank 
president, as regardless of the rights of others as the 
homesteader who gobbles up a whole quarter section 
of public domain. Maybe all his incomings and out- 
goings are not strictly legitimate in the eye of the law; 
but he cloaks them under a lawful calling, and there are 
others, equally culpable, who get a whole lot less of 
blame. Time and again I have discussed with Zeke the 
need of game protection. He knows that I would gladly 
see his occupation legislated out of existence. He 
knows too, that I do not blame him for continuing in 
business so long as the law permits. The best policy 
in dealing with woodsmen is one of perfect frankness, 
whether you have to do with a market-gunner who is 
not a law-breaker, or pork eaters and timber cutters 
who keep clear of the penitentiary because of the diffi- 
culty of getting the right sort of evidence against them. 
Let them one and all know exactly where you draw 
the dividing line between right and wrong, and you will 
find them jolly, good hunting and camp companions, 
and not given to embarrassing confidences, which you 
might later have to repeat to an inquisitive grand jury. 
Perchance, even in the big cities, one might find an oc- 
casional person with business secrets to be jealously 
guarded from a prying public. I have been told that 
such is the case, and have no reason to doubt the 
veracity of my informants. 

I found Zeke’s party camped at Beaver Pond, some 
seven miles from town. More accurately speaking, I 
found the camp. The hunters had been away since early 
dawn, and the constant popping of shotguns from one 
to two miles distant showed that they were busily 
employed. A wisp of gray smoke, lazily ascending 
from a bed of dying embers, led me to the spot where 
four men had made their home for as many weeks. 
No cabin or tent; nothing ever so remotely resembling 
a shelter from sun and dew, save the spreading branches 
of a big white oak overhead, and the thick foliage of 
encircling saplings. Four stakes had been driven in 
the ground, supporting a rough board, which served 
as a table. A few cooking utensils were hanging from 
nails driven in the oak—a fiying pan and three smoked 
and battered tin buckets. On the bench I have men- 
tioned were a galvanized iron water pail, two tin cups 
and a single tin plate, and a worn and phenomenally 
dull butcher knife. Three soiled and tattered quilts were 
rolled together and thrust in the fork of a sapling; sun- 
dry coats and overalls hung here and there; a little 
sack held the supply of salt and coffee safely above the 
reach of visiting kine. This was all, save that among 
the branches of a bush not more than shoulder high 
casual scrutiny discovered several loaves of bread and 
a slab of the ag a rt pg sowbelly. “The 
dogs can’t git up thar,” one-of the boys told me later 
on, “an’ these flatwoods cows won’t eat baker’s bread.” 
Students of natural history will please stick a pin here. 
The discovery is of recent date, for only last year it 
or rulable to elevate the grub to the seven-foot 
level. 

A gray pony stood tied to a tree nearby, its hips and 
shoulders stained with blood as evidence of its daily 
trips from the camp to the railroad station. Against 
another tree leaned a Peo valuable when the state 
of the roads permitted, for trips requiring speed. I 


bitterly resented the introduction of bicycle and baker’s 
bread in this otherwise perfect picture of a forest 


bivouac; but the contaminating touch of modernism 
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works havoc everywhere in the present day and time, 
und that which can’t be helped lees be Oe 


Presently the hunters commenced straggling in, each 


heavily burdened with game. The first comer counted 
twenty-three squirrels as he unstrung them from the 
thong which had crossed his shoulder, and later ar- 
rivals had averaged as well; but it was generally con- 
ceded that Zeke’s score would prove best. “His gun is 
a 10-bore,” said one. “An’ he can beat us shootin’,” 
added another. “An’ kin see squirrels the rest of us 
can’t find,” supplemented a third. All this was no news 
to me, for I ieee hunted side by side with Zeke, and 
know that his big repeater can be depended upon for a 
go per cent. gait, while no man in the country will burn 
more powder on the same ground and in the same 
length of time. He brought in thirty-three squirrels, 
and reported them growing very scarce and wild. 
presume that Northern and Eastern squirrel hunters 
will smile incredulously at this bare statement of facts; 
but let them spend a season in the Arkansas low 
grounds, and, as the writer has done before now, shoot 
down twelve and thirteen squirrels before taking time 
to gather them for a count, and they will be ready to 
ae without murmur statements more remarkable 
still. 

As the time was early in September, and the weather 
very warm, the game had been drawn as killed. Later 
in the season, this work will be deferred until camp is 
reached, and then the hunters will feast upon fried 
squirrel liver. I recall making one of a party of seven 
very hungry men who attacked and demolished a frica- 
see of ninety-five livers. We thought them very good, 
and they certainly served to sustain life until a twenty- 
pound gobbler could be roasted and the accompanying 
side dishes prepared. Had we been market-hunters, 
the turkey would have been sold and the proceeds in- 
vested in “good old greasy hog meat.” But this is a 
yy Ten minutes after Zeke’s coming, the squir- 
rels, duly counted and bundled into a gunnysack, were 
resting on the withers of the gray pony, with a sturdy 
rider in the saddle, whipping and spurring toward town. 
And in ten minutes more Zeke was following on the 
bicycle with a dozen big-mouth black bass, freshly 
taken from the live box, resenting with flops and gasps 
the coating of ashy dust which speedily covered them 
as they dangled from the frame. Another half hour 
would see them on the local market freshened and re- 
vived by a bath at the town pump. They had been 
caught the evening before, on a Skinner spoon, in this 
little mud hole of a beaver pond, which covers a scant 
twenty acres and shows a dry-weather depth of not 
more than three feet; yet there were 5. and 6-pounders 
in the lot, and more of the same sort would be taken 
the following evening, and five days out of six for weeks 
to come. 

Squirrels and black bass! Truly, evil days have be- 
fallen the Arkansas market-hunter when he must con- 
tent himself with such small fry. The first of them I 
ever knew—quaint and kindly old’ Ganoway Malcolm, 
the Raft Creek philosopher—would never consent to 
waste a bullet on game smaller than deer or turkey; 
and it was because of his adherence to this rule that 
I lost the good opinion of his wife. The pair were 
childless, and in their old age had adopted an orphan 
boy, a sickly, peevish six-year-old, who was idolized by 
the old lady and petted and whipped in turn by her 
usually kind-hearted but sometimes irritable husband. 
“Pinky” was a dainty feeder, and his appetite fre- 
quently craved delicacies the family larder did not af- 
ford; so, in time, there came a demand that old Gan 
positively refused to supply. The boy wanted “squirrel 
heads,” and as I was passing the cabin on my way from 
camp to the deer crossing on Dick’s Point, Mrs. Mal- 
colm hailed me with a request, which, as it afterward 
transpired, I did not fully understand. On my return 
that evening I brought her six plump young squirrels. 
I had taken pains in their killing, and the head of each 
and suet one was either missing or torn into frag- 
ments. The good lady was too angry to accept ex- 
planations, and I am well assured that she never for- 
gave me. 

Malcolm taught me many tricks of the deer hunter’s 
craft; among the rest, that there were other ways to 
stop a running deer than by whistling or bleating at it. 
His own method was to call out, as though addressing 
an old acquaintance, “Hello, old man!” “Hi, thar, 
gal!” or “Run, you little devil!” varying the summons 
as the age and sex of the subject demanded, and timing 
it so exactly that the deer would always halt in a clear 
spot, where there was nothing to obstruct the shot. 
Judged by the standards of to-day, Malcolm was not a 
market-hunter pure and simple, for he followed trap- 
ping in its season, cut and rafted logs when offered 
what he considered rightful pay as an expert hand, 
and of the game he killed, the greater part was con- 
sumed by the family and their numerous guests. Hide 
hunting was his specialty, and his harvest time came 
twice each year: once early in the winter, when the 
annual overflow ran the deer from the low grounds to 
the flat woods, along well defined routes of travel, af- 
fording the best of opportunities for bushwhacking; 
and again late in areas and early in March, during 
the buffalo gnat season. Of late years the buffalo gnats 
have noticeably decreased in their numbers, and there 
are springs when they are noticeable principally by their 
absence; but in the early 80s they were a scourge to be 
dreaded, making life an endless misery for every four- 
footed creature within the territory where they abound. 
Deer and domestic animals frequently succumb to their 
attacks. The planters and woodsmen owning horses 
and cattle practice keeping “smokes” burning near 
their dwellings during the time the buffalo gnats have 
the country in keeping, and to these smouldering 
stumps and log piles come the tortured stock and wild 
creatures, and there remain, even starvation failing to 
drive them away. So, in the buffalo gnat season Gano- 
way built his smokes in the woods roundabout, march- 
ing along his beat from one to another, and killing any- 
where from one to five and ten deer a day. It was 
while thus engaged that he. sighted and shot some- 
thing that he used to describe as “a master big deer. 
taller’n my. Molly mule (a good 15: hamds high) an’ 
heavier’n four be.”. The creature was a 

A square 
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knew tiothing save from hearsay of how an elk should 
look. But an.elk it was from that day, according to 
Malcolm and his fellow woodsmen, and an elk it will 
remain in the traditions of that region; however, from 
personal knowledge of Ganoway’s love for exaggera- 
tion in yarn spinning, I hold to the theory that it was 
about a 250-pound buck—out of the ordinary in size. 
for Arkansas, where the average big deer runs about 
one-third lighter. 

The old man steadfastly refused to see aught repre- 
hensible in that “smoke shooting” at a season when 
deer were thin in flesh and unsuitable for food, and 
when closely pressed, was always ready with the mar- 
ket-gunner’s unfailing argument, “The law says it’s 
right, and I might as well get them as some one else.” 
But later events furnished irrefutable proof that Mal- 
colm’s implied respect for the law and its mandates 
was merely a convenient fiction. Arkansas at last gave 
her deer the protection of a close season, and my aged 
acquaintance was the first man to suffer for its in- 
fringement. One day in July the habit of a lifetime as- 
serted itself, and a nice young buck fell at the salt lick 
where so many had fallen before. A half-mile away 
lived a widow, Mrs. Citterdene, lone, friendless, and 
in destitute circumstances. Malcolm called on her to 
assist in skinning the deer he had “found dead,” and 
that night she had meat in the house sufficient for mamy 
days to come. Nice old man! Nice old lady, too; for 
next morning she went direct to the county seat where 
the grand jury was then in session and reported the 
killing for the sake of the informer’s fee. At the trial 
Malcolm plead guilty. “Half the meat she had, and all 
the skin,” said he to his Honor. “She was a widder 
an’ starvin’, an’ I don’t begredge her what she got. 
What’s more, I’ll be one of five men to give her a 
dollar a _ over an’ above her share of my fine.” 
I am glad to say that the judge assessed the lowest pen- 
alty admissible under the law, and that the judicial cen- 
sure was directed, not at old Ganoway, but at the sole 
witness for the State. 

From Ganoway, who stands first on the list, to Zeke, 
its latest addition, I have known market-gunners not a 
few, and have found each and every one thoroughly as- 
sured of the perfect legitimacy of his calling and con- 
tent to continue in it. Making more than the barest 
living is quite outside his calculations, and, as op- 
posed to the keen delights of the woods life, its ex- 
posure and hardships are as nothing. With different 
early training, he would have been the most ardent of 
sportsmen; but he was taught to combine business with 
pleasure, instead of earning a right to the last by close 
attention to the first. He is the living exemplification 
of a sad and serious mistake, and that is about the 
worst that can be said of him. And even this can be 
said of others, who never sold a squirrel or shot one, or 
even enjoyed the pleasure of seeing a streak of gray 
fur shoot up a tree and disappear in a hollow. So, if 
not deserving of unqualified blame, neither is the mar- 
ket-hunter an object of common pity, at least to a de- 
gree which should set him aside and apart from his 
fellow man. S. D. Barnes. 

ARKANSAS, 


The Horse that was Locoed. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your very complete account of our poison plants 
and weeds in the number for Oct. 1, is a mention of 
the loco weed. I have good cause to remember that 
weed; it gave me two of the most miserable days’ travel 
that I have ever had. 

The weed is quite common in some parts of what 
was the Indian Territory, Oklahoma now; but our 
cavalry horses did not seem to want to eat it. I had 
never seen an instance of their having done so until 
my horse made a supper of it, and came near killing 
himself. Had he not been a big, strong horse, he no 
doubt would have died then and there. 

I had been sent with a dispatch up to Fort Supply 
from Fort Reno. Both posts are on the North Fork 
of the Canadian; Supply is at the head of it, where 
Wolf and Beaver creeks unite to form the North Fork. 
When going up I took the trail on the north bank of 
the river in order to hunt turkeys on my way up 
There was a large roost of them, called Sheridan’s 
Roost; the General had hunted them, and we gave his 
name to the roost. When ready to return from Supply, 
I took the trail on the south side of the river. I had 
left Supnly at noon, and meant to get home the fol- 
lowing day. I kept on until nearly dark, then camped 
just where night had found me, staking out my horse 
and lying down within reach of him. He had a habit 
of coming to where I lay and waking me up if anything 
happened in the night to alarm him. I needed no guard 
on when I had this horse with me. He never came 
near me this night, and when I got up next morning 
he was lying down; and on going to him I soon saw 
that there was something wrong with him; he got up 
when I told him to do so, then, after staggering around 
a while, fell down again. I examined the grass (it had 
been too dark when I came last night to do it), and 
found loco weed everwhere. 

“T guess I have ridden you for the last time, Billy,” 
I said, addressing the horse. “I can walk home now, 
then proceed to ‘swear you off the papers’ ””—make an 
affidavit that the horse had died to avoid having to pay 
for him. I hated to lose the horse, I had ridden him 
three years; and as it afterward turned out I rode him 
the other two; but I did not expect to do it when I 
stood looking at him then. I got him on his feet 
again, and after giving him a good rubbing down with 
dried grass, took him down to water him. He drank 
a little, then I put him on fresh green grass here where 
there was no loco, and he tried to eat, but soon gave 
up and lay down again. 

I had a small bag of salt in my saddle pocket, and 
gave him half of it. He licked it up, then, getting up, 
went at the grass as if he meant to live a while longer 





yet. 

“I'll stay right here to-day,” I said to myself, “and 
give you a rest.” I had a dispatch to take down, but it 
could wait; it was not of much importance, or else it 
would have been sent by the telegraph line between 
the two posts. I started a fire and got breakfast, the 


last I would get until I had reached home, unless I 
killed something. 

_ I was nearly opposite to the turkey roost so, leav- 
ing the horse, which was still trying to eat, 1 got across 
the river and shot a small hen turkey, killing her with 
a big .45 ball, that tore her up badly; but she would do 
for me to-day, I was not particular now. 

The horse was still grazing when I came back, but 
looked very bad; in fact, he looked as if I had been 
riding him fifty miles a day for the last month I 
stayed here all day, and late in the evening it began to 
snow, but the snow melted as fast as it fell; and it kept 
on snowing all night, while I stood over a fire drying 
one side of me while the other side was getting wet 
again. At daylight I got the saddle on and started 
walking and leading the horse. 

The weather had got colder, and the snow, still fall- 
ing, lay on the ground. It was the first week in Novem- 
ber, and this was our first snowstorm. 

After going twenty miles, I had to camp. Neither 
I nor the horse could go any further to-day; and 1 was 
still fifteen miles from the post. 

When I started to make a fire I found my matches 
were all wet; the snow had got into the saddle pocket. 
Hunting up some dry cedar bark, I rubbed it until it 
was broken up; then wrapping it and a greasy rag that 
I used for a gun stopper, together, I scraped the snow 
carefully away from around an old dry log, and shoving 
the wad in under it, fired a shot from my pistol into it, 
and soon had a fire. 

I had nothing to eat; there would be no chance to 
get anything here. It was too near the Indian camps 
to find any game; the Indians would not let game 
stay long enough for any one to find. After boiling a 
tin cup of coffee, the snow having stopped at last, I 
lay down in front of my fire and slept all night, not 
having had any sleep last night. 

I started at daylight next morning, still leading the 
horse, and was home before noon. I put the horse in 
his stall, where he stayed for the next five months, look- 
ing at himself and doing nothing. 

The dose of the loco he had got was a lucky dose for 
him; he was well of it in a fortnight, but he never had 
a saddle on him until I put it on about the first of the 
following April. A week after I had brought him 
home I was sent off again to go to the Antelope Hills 
and stay there all winter to watch Indians, who were 
out on their winter hunt. I had to ride a borrowed 
horse, one belonging to the saddler. His and mine 
were the only two sorrels in the troop, and I would 
not ride a horse of any other color. I might get shot 
off him if I did. I could not be hurt while on a sorrel. 
This is a fool notion, of course; but most of us 
have a fool notion of some kind or other. I have gone 
into places on a sorrel horse—and the sorrel and I 
have come out of them again, too—when I would not 
have gone within a mile of those places riding a horse 
of any other color. 

My horse escaped work that winter because it was 
a rule in the troop that no man could ride another 
man’s horse without the owner’s consent, unless the 
owner was in the guard house—then he could. 

I was not there all winter to give my consent, and 
was notin the guard house either, so Billy had a soft 
snap of it. 

The most disappointed man at the post, when I 
brought that horse in was the captain. The horse was 
a thorn in his side, that he tried to get rid of, but 
never could. I-once told him that I was willing he 
should transfer both me and the horse to another troop, 
but he would not let me go. 

The horse was one of the meanest kickers I have 
ever seen. He would not kick at a man; but every 
horse or mule that came near him would get a kick, and 
often it would miss the horse and send the man to the 
hospital. The captain had been trying for several 
years to have the horse condemned, to get rid of him— 
he was really dangerous—but the inspecting officer 
would always be either Gen. Makenzie or Col. Mizner, 
our senior major; they knew I did not want him con- 
demned, and he was not condemned. He had to be 
kept in a stall by himself; he would kick a mule out 
of it if one were put in, and he always ate two rations— 
one that was given him and one that I stole for him. 

I continued to ride him for two years after he had 
got the loco weed, then turned him in and left the 
troop. The next day the captain got rid of him; he 
turned him in to the quartermaster. 

Two years after that I met him again. He was still 
in the service, though fourteen years old. He be- 
longed now to the roth Cavalry, colored; the colored 
man who rode him told me that he still kicked as badly 
as ever. 


Although the horse had not seen me for two years, 
he still knew me; and taking him out of his stall I put 
him through a number of circus horse tricks I had 
taught him; he had not forgotten them either. 

When I had told the captain of my fear of leaving 
the horse the morning I found he had eaten the loco, 
he said, “Oh, you need have no fear of that horse dying. 
There is not enough loco in the Territory to kill him. 
He is too mean to die; if he was not, you would not 
be so anxious to keep him.” CaBiA BLANCO. 


A Word to Cabia Blanco, 


Tue Hopewell Church, which I mentioned in my 
little paper of Sept. 17, is not the Hopewell Church in 
Allegheny county, to which you refer in your commu- 
nication of the 8th inst.; but is in Indiana county, Pa., 
four or five miles north of Blairsville. It is rather an 
interesting coincidence that we should both have had 
some early associations of the ignis fatuus with Hope- 
well Church, and not the same Hopewell. Was pleased 
to see your article in the Forest AND STREAM. 

T. J. CHAPMAN. 

InGram, Allegheuy Co., Pa, 


Wuewn a Kansas City fire destroyed three buildings of 
the plant of the United Zine and Chemical Company, at 
Argentine, Kan., thousands of fish in the Kaw River 
were killed by acids and chemicals that escaped from the 
plant into the stream. = 
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Story of a Whale Hunter. 


My hair is 2s white as the salt sea foam, and as I sit 
before the fire in the quiet evening hours, I often recail 
the wild adventures of my early manhood. They were 
upon the ocean, along the shores of various lands, and 
associated with the capture of the whale. Many of the 
books within my reach are full of interest, but 1 am not 
just now in a reading mood; and as my good wife is at 
this moment nodding over some of her fancy knitting, 
I will have a pen-and-ink talk with you, my friend, about 
the times of old. : , 

Within the entire range of natural history there is 
nothing, in my opinion, which can give to the general 
student a more profound interest than the whale, and 
nothing in all the various pursuits of mankind possesses 
a more exciting and thrilling field of adventure than 
that of hunting the whale. . 

My experiences as a whaler have been chiefly as an offi- 
cer, and I have both made and lost a good deal of money, 
sailing from New London and New Bedford. 

I cannot here go deeply into the natural history of the 
whale family, but will give you their names and a few 
particulars. The sperm whales, which sometimes move 
in schools of two or three thousand, and at the rate of six 
miles per hour, are supplied with teeth, attain their fuil 
growth in twenty years, and often yield 150 barrels of oil, 
in addition to their sperm. Next in importance is the 
black or right whale, which has no teeth, but “carries a 
bone in his mouth” which all nations have admired and 
coveted. And then come the hump-back, fin-back, and 
sulphur bottom whales, which in different degrees are 
sought .for by the men who go down to the sea in ships. 

lf we can believe anything that is asserted by the wise 
average man of science, the whale would never make a 
fish stew, as it is in reality a quadruped. It is a warm- 
blooded animal, and those appendages called fins or flip- 
pers are in reality its legs; its heart is like that of man 
and other mammals, having two cavities, and doing 
double duty in the line of circulating blood. It is not the 
offspring of an egg, but is born alive. What are generally 
called the blowholes of the whale are really nothing but 
its nostrils. The whalebone of commerce comes from the 
jaw of the animal, and is only found in the variety known 
as the Greenland or right whale. While the whalebone 
whale has no teeth, those of the sperm whale are carried 
in the lower jaw; and as to the size which these creatures 
atiain, it may be stated that they have been known to 
nieasure 100 feet in length, and to have weighed nearly 
2¢0 tons. We often hear the remark that something we 
see “is very like a whale.” and yet there are several ani- 
mals to which we may truthfully apply that remark, viz., 


the dolphin, porpoise, the grampus, bottle-nose manatee, 
sea elephant and narwhal or sea unicorn. Nor will | 
stop to give all the particulars bearing upon the equip- 
ment of a whaling ship, bat proceed at once with some of 


my adventures , 

"And first, in fancy, let us take a titthe iran in the South 
Atlantic. We are in the vicinity of a great plain of sea 
weed, which is the favorite food of the ‘right. whale, and 
they aré numerous in that vicinity. .One of the crew 
has ascended to the “crow’s nest,” for you must under- 
stand that it is desirable to discover a whale, or a school 
of them, before we come near enough to see them from 
the deck. 

The boats are ready, cq tipped with harpoons and lances 
and rope, the crews duty assigned, when lo! from the 
crow’s nest comes the cry, “There she blows!” “Where 
1 “How far off?” 


away?” “Abeam, to the leeward, sir.” i 

“Two miles, sir.” “Let us know when the ship heads 
for her.” “Ay, ay, sir!” “Keep her off—hard up the 
helm!” “Hard up it is, sir.” “Steady! S-t-e-a-d-y!” 


“There she blows! A large right whale with her calf, sir, 
heading right at us. Very large. There she blows! Now 
half a mile off and feeding, sir, and coming right toward 
us!” We lower away and are off. Now it 1s that you see 
the advaritage of the drill we have practiced for many 
days. Every movement must be quick and sure, with no 
guessing or questioning what is best. There goes the 
great mother whale, followed by her offspring, both of 
them moving slowly and not heeding the coming danger. 
The boat has reached her side, a fearful flurry of excite- 
ment follows among the crew. One, two, and perhaps 
three lances are thrown, and away she goes, coloring the 
ocean with her blood, dragging the rope with fearful 
rapidity, then stops, goes into what we call a flurry, or 
her death agony, when she swims with her head out of 
water, making a circuit cf miles, and lashing the sea into 
foam with her tail, and as she grows weaker and weaker, 
slackens her pace, straightens herself out upon the water 
on her side, and with her head invariably toward the east, 
dies. If the wind is blowing, the sea makes a clear breach 
over her as if she were a rock, and this has sometimes 
deceived the mariner. 1 remember one instance where a 
captain reported in New York the discovery of a rock in 
the track to Europe, and suggested that this had perhaps 
been the cause of many shipwrecks, when he had only 
been deceived by a dead whale. It has frequently hap- 
pened in my experience that a whale after being har- 
pooned has turned in anger upon his pursuers, and with 
his great flukes shatterca their boat to pieces and killing 
many men; and I have also known a whale when angry 
te raise himself so far out of water as to look like a man 
on his feet, and then to let himself down with a crash 
upon the ill-fated boat. And then the speed with which 
the whale can move is a continual wonder with all those 
who have hunted them. The quickness and facility with 
which they can use their monstrous flukes is ~ equalled 
by the coachman’s whip. It was never my fate to be 
seriously injured by an angry whale, but they have fre- 
quently suggested very decided thoughts of eternity. 
Once a fellow dragged me downward into the sea “full 
forty fathoms,” judging by my feelings; and on another 
occasion I happened to be on the back of a big sperm 
whale when he made a start, and holding on to the har- 
poon, I traveled for a short time in a circle at the rate of 
thirty miles per hour, when I thought it expedient to 
slide into the sea and trust to being picked up by one of 
the boats forming the hunting party. And what will strike 
you as a fish story, but it is true, before I was rescued I 
actually went within an ace of swimming directly into the 
mouth of another whale which was strolling along the 
spot as if anxious to inquire about the general commo- 
tion going on. : 


The largest right whale I ever saw was captured off 
the coast of Kamschatka by one of my crews, and it was 
during the same year that I procured a full ship of 3,200 
barrels of oil and 40,000 pounds of whalebone within the 
space of sixty days. When the monster just mentioned 
was killed, the sea was very rough. After the boats had 
been lowered, it was necessary to move them with great 
care, lest an unlucky wave should carry us on top of the 
whale, and this actually happened, for when I called upon 
the harpooner to fasten, he did so, when our boat was in- 
stantly thrown upward, and one man killed. Fortunately, 
before the boat filled, I had time to put a fatal lance into 
the whale, and we were rescued by another boat. As I 
was getting in, I saw near by the body of the killed man, 
in) a standing position, a few feet below the surface of the 
water, when by diving I caught him by the ear, but a big 
wave came, causing me to lose my held, and the body 
oi our brave comrade went down out of sight in the blue 
waters. Into this whale we were obliged to send a suc- 
cession of lances, and he spouted blood and disgorged 
food for six hours, having in that time lost what we esti- 
niated at a hundred barrels of blood alofie. But I must 
tell you something more about this hero of Kamschatka. 
He was as long as our ship, and she measured 120 feet; 
his greatest girth 75 feet, head 30 feet long, and flukes 30 
feet broad. His lips alone made thirty barrels of oil; 
throat and tongue the same amount, and the total yield of 
his blubber was 240 barrels. The bone taken from the in- 
side of his mouth weighed 2,800 pounds, and his market 
value, according to the prices of oil and bone then ruling, 
$18,600. 

And now, without going into all the particulars as to 
how we hunters of the sea do our work when preparing 
our game for preservation, I will give you a few facts 
which have come to my personal knowledge, bearing 
upon the natural history of the whale. Here, for example, 
is a fact which I have not seen mentioned in any 
authentic books, On taking off the skin of a whale, you 
come to the blubber, which rests upon the flesh or muscle, 
and this I have found to be covered with a fine hair or 
fur, about an inch long; to this fur is attached a black 
pigment which answers the purpose and is used by the 
sailors as you would a common soap; but the significance 
of this fact is that in reality it makes the whale a fur- 
bearing animal. 

And now about their numbers. I have sailed a thous- 
and miles without seeing even the sign of a whale; and 
yet, in the North Pacific, I have on several occasions 
looked upon a thousand or more individuals of the sperm 
variety in one great school, covering the sea, apparently, to 
the horizon; and when tumbling and rolling and pitching 
and spouting, they have presented a scene of grandeur 
and confusion which no pen could possibly describe. 
In these schools there is always one fellow swimming in 
the center who seems to be the leader of the host, and he 
is called by the sailors the Old Soldier. And I may also 
liere mention the curious fact that when you strike a 
whale with the lance, and he makes a demonstration with 
kis tail, the entire herd go through precisely the same 
motion, as if influenced by a kind of magnetism. Nor 
should I omit an allusion to the almest human intelli- 
gence of the whale. I have known them to lie perfectly 
still long enough to let me get within reach of their 
flukes, and then suddenly turn upon the boat and crush it 
with their capacious jaws; and thus have I seen them 
watch for and destroy a number of boats and killing a 
number of men. All this is very unkind on the part of 
the kingly creatures of the ocean, but I haye never been 
disposed to blame them for any of their savage eccen- 
tricities. Not only are they hunted and killed by the 
Yankee race, but they have a more terrible enemy that 
goes by the name of the killer. This creature is serpent- 
like in appearance, armed with sharp teeth, and as the 
right whale often swims with his mouth open, the killer 
fastens himself on his tongue. When thus attacked, the 
whale is greatly alarmed and utters a bellowing sound 
which may be heard a distance of ten miles, meanwhile 
lashing the sea into foam with his flukes. After the 
killer has eaten away the tongue, then, as a matter of 
course, the whale dies from starvation.. But again, to 
look upon a pair of whales when fighting with each other 
is a sight that can never be forgotten. I have seen an 
old fellow, after coming out of such a conflict, with his 
jaw bones bent all out of place, and with fearful gashes 
on his head and all along his body. When thus fighting— 
and the leaders of the various schools often come to-~ 
gether—they either roar, which resembles distant thunder, 
and the spray which they often scatter into the air re- 
minds one of the surf on a rocky shore. And then they 
are so ferocious. During the Rebellion it was my fortune 
to participate in two battles, but the terror I then expe- 
rienced was not to be compared with that caused by a 
fight between angry whales in the North Pacific. 

And here comes in an incident which happened to me 
at New Zealand a great many years ago. I had killed a 
whale, and having stripped off the blubber cast off the 
carcass. The wind and tide landed it high and dry on 
the shore. A few weeks afterwards, on visiting this spot, 
I found that a whole family of natives had eaten their 
way into the carcass and turned it into a habitation; and 
this was anything but a “sweet home,” and its influence— 
such as it was—pervaded the whole country for miles 
around. 

And now, my good friend, I will continue my yarns, 
which I tell you are all true, with a brief dash at the sea- 
serpent. I am a believer in the veritable existence of 
such a creature. I once saw a specimen in the South 
Atlantic Ocean, near the Ascension Islands. He was at 
least sixty feet long, and I followed him with a bold crew 
for at least two miles, but he gave us the slip, and went 
down into the world unknown. And I have talked with 
many whalemen in different parts of the world who sub- 
stantiated my belief. 

In 1847, while working away from Cape Horn against 
a head wind, I ran my vessel into a bay and fo safe 
anchorage. After night had settled upon us, I discovered 
a light not far from shore, and was greatly bothered to 
know what it meant. When morning came I made an 
exploration, and found a trio of shipwrecked sailors in a 
kind of camp. They were in a terrible plight, almost 
without clothing, and greatly emaciated by hunger. Here 
they had been for nine mofiths, and one of them was so 
weak that he could not stand: Seven men had deserted 
from the ship Elinor of: Mystic and four of them had 
died and were still unburied. Their tale of suffering was 


most deplorable, but I took these survivors on board my 
ship and succeeded in bringing them alive and well to 
New Bedford. Many years afterwards, while sitting in a 
friend’s office in New York, I suddenly heard my name 
called by a person present, who rushed up and threw 
his arms around my neck. He was avery large and 
rough looking :fellow, and these were his words: 

“Sure’s I’m a living man, this is the captain who saved 
my life at Cape Horn! Don’t you know me, captain— 
the boy Jim whom you saved? I swow! You haven't 
changed a darn bit since I last saw you. Come, I am a 
farmer now, over in the ‘Jarsies,’ and you must go over 
and let my wife see the man who saved Jim’s life. Come 
and spend the whole summer with me.” 

And then followed a long talk, and I felt very certain 
that my old shipmate, like all good sailors, had a very 


grateful heart. But I did not go to the “Jarsies,” although - 


it same have been pleasant to have had a talk with Jim’s 
wife. 

And now, with one yarn more, I will conclude this let- 
ter. My vessel was a clipper, barque-rigged, a particular 
pet, and she always “carried an ivory bone in her mouth,” 
as we say Of-a fast sailer. It was in the Southern Ocean, 
and we were cutting in a small whale, when early one 
morning we saw an English transport bearing down upon 
us. The captain spoke us, and asked if some of his pas- 
sengers might come aboard and see the process of cutting 
in. I consented, and among those who visited us was a 
young lady, accompanied by her brother. I did all the 
honors as well as 1 could, and gave them a good dinner. 
The lady was greatly pleased, and told hér brother she 
did not wish to return to the transport, but would like to 
remain on the beautiful American vessel. But this could 
not be, and when the time came for parting, I noticed a 
squall coming up from the offing, which induced me to 
take the visitors to their vessel in my own boat. After a 
hard pull of two hours, for the transport had drifted a 
great distance, I placed the party on board, and then the 
lady asked permission to give my crew a drink of brandy 
all round. I consented with reluctance, and was foolish 
enough to participate in the treat; and when it was ended, 
and we were bidding adieu, I accidentally backed off the 
gangway and fell into the sea, between the ship and our 
boat. 1 went down about thirty feet, and when I came up 
found myself astern of the ship, about twenty rods off. 
Although the water was rough, I had strength to keep on 
the top, and it was not long before a life-boat reached me, 
and I was saved,: but entirely helpless from exhaustion. 
And then it was that I heard of the fearful screams 
which my lady friend had uttered when she thought her- 
self the cause: of:my death, and also that it was by her 
own hands that the life-boat had been lowered which 
saved me from drowning. When, after many hours, I 
had reached my.own vessel again, and reflected on all 
that had happened, I solemnly resolved that I would 
never again touch one particle of any kind of intoxicating 
drink, and I have never broken my vow down to the 
present day. Had I been drowned, the owner of the ves- 
sel would haye lost heavily, and as all I then possessed 
was invested in that ship, my widow would have been 
penniless. But by the special mercy of the Creator, my life 
was saved; not only that, but after a cruise of fifteen 
months, circumnavigating the globe, I returned home 
with a full ship, and having thus acquired a little fortune, 


i concluded to coil up my ropes and anchor on shore for 
the balance of my days. 





Minnesota Forest Ways. 


Editor Forest and Stream 


In your issue of September 17, C. P. Ambler says he can- 
not agree with me in my idea of irrigation by a system 
of reservoirs made by means of road grading. Yet there 
is no doubt but that water could be impounded by a road 
grade. Water held on an elevation is convenient for 
urigation. Water held back in freshet times lessens the 
flood volume. That is ail there is to the scientific part of 
the subject. Mr. Ambler’s objections to my plan are all 
pretty fairly answered in article two of “Rebuild the 
Earth,” printed in the same number of Forest AND 
STREAM that contained the objections. Mr. Ambler pro- 
poses to substitute forest reserves for my plan. That is 
simply dropping the main part of the plan. You cannot 
reforest a desert without water. Neither has the natural 
pou ghee adequate to the task of preventing flood and 

routh. 

It is only a few years since the first timber was cut in 
the Rocky Mountains, yet the rainless deserts have ex- 
isted for many centuries. The only forests I know of 
that are nurtured by abundant moisture—those of the 
mountains—are nurtured by the deep snows of winter 
which melt and water the soil in summer, and pre- 
cipitation caused by the cooling process when moisture- 
laden air crosses the mountain tops. In the north they 
are nurtured by countless lakes or natural reservoirs, and 
by streams. rue forests are nature’s reservoirs, and 
should be preserved and added to. But before forests can 
be builded in the waste fe there must be water. There 
must be a beginning before there can be fulfillment. 
Hence we talk of things we know we shall never live to 


see. 

The forests will never be preserved to any great extent 
as long as political parties can use them to pay political 
debts with. Neither is it wise to preserve forests in their 
entirety. Such timber as is fit for lumber should be cut 
and used. The villainy is in cutting what is handiest and 
leaving the waste to burn and destroy the rest. 

Here in the country from which I now write (the lake 
lands of northern Minnesota) is another argument 
against the reservoir system. In most places where 
nature has constructed reservoirs in the form o 
Government has supplemented the work by building 


i 


across their outlets, thus increasing Geacity. Ostensibly 
Oe eS ee the streams, 
preventing floods navigation; in ity to 
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supply. In the fall the dams are closed and the water 
is allowed to accumulate during the winter. When the 


lakes are frozen the lumbermen haul 
the ice or bank them along the stream. 
when there is a natural freshet, 
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great floods, and settlers along the streams have raised .a 
get outcry against the dams. But the settlers are weak, 
the lumbermen strong, and any one can gtiess who has the 
best of that argument. 

More than half of the men who have been elected to 
thigh office in Minnesota have grown rich out of timber 
lands. In this list I hear mentioned United States Sena- 
‘tors, Governors, members of Congress, and State legisla- 


‘tors. Add to these innumerable county officials and the 
‘capital necessary to work their plans, and you begin to 


gain some idea of the power behind the throne of timber 
destruction. As before said, the evil is not so much in 
the cutting of available timber as in the terrible litter 
left behind. To clear up this litter would cost money, 
and no matter how many millions a corporation may have 
got for nothing, they are not willing to pay one cent to- 
ward mitigating the evil they have done. 

In olden times the outlaws of Robin Hood type were 
pictured as giving something back—a stage fare, a meat 
ticket, or some trifle. But these have no heart, no soul, 
only cold and senseless greed. One of the main evils 
of this wholesale slaughter of the innocents is the great 
numbers of workmen brought into the country to do the 
necessary work. These in time settle all through the 
woods, far from any base of supplies, where they can 
only struggle and die or turn timber thief or “Winchester 
farmer.” I was told when I came here that I could not 
make a living unless I joined the timber brigade; but 
my natural abhorrence for a thief is too great to be 
overcome, and I shall join the “Winchester farmers” 
as far the nobler class. 

Large lumber companies own most of the land and 
hold it at impossible figures. This causes the settlements 
to scatter through all the woods in place of working out 
solidly from a base of supplies and building good roads 
as they go. These scattered settlers encounter untold 
hardships which would make the world stare if it could 
only see. 

This county of. Aitkin has immense natural wealth, 
but is hard to develop and utilize. Not the least of the 
obstacles in the way of progress is the land companies, 
which are but the aftermath of the lumbering operations. 
One of the main plans by which money is made out of 
office is in the timber estimates on public lands. Men 
are sent out to estimate the amount of timber on given 
sections of school and Government lands. The officials 
see that the right men are sent, and they get the correct 
estimate for private use, while another’ far below the real 
value is given the public. This eliminates the trouble of 
some. competition in the bidding; thus the Government 
sells the land for a song and then turns the crank of the 
phonograph and sings the song itself, besides helping the 
lumber companies to float out their boodle. 

Grover Cleveland dug out a nest of this class of esti- 
mators and appointed a new lot. I got acquainted with 
this new crowd, who at the time were drawing $6 per day 
and keeping open club at a hotel many miles from the 
land they were supposed to be estimating. However, I 
could tell them all they need to know of the land over our 
cinch games, as I had camped and traveled over it several 
seasons, and there was not a stick of marketable timber 
on it. We had jolly times over the cinch games, though, 
for they were indeed a pleasant set of geritlemen to asso- 
ciate with. Oh, man of boasted honor, thy name is surely 
Treachery and Deceit. E. P, Jaques. 


The Adirondack F came 


Editor Forest and Stream: " 

In your editorial note of October 15, on the protection 
of the Adirondacks and Mr. Suter’s report on forest fires, 
you say: “The serious aspect of the subject which makes 
worth while this distribution of the report of the Associa- 
tion, is that under like conditions of a protracted drouth, 
the State would now be no better fitted to cope with 
Adirondack forest fires than it was in 1903. New York 
suffered loss then; but it has not profited by the lesson. 
The Legislature of last winter was not equal to the de- 
mand upon it to provide for a competent study of Adiron- 
dack conditions, which might furnish a basis for an ade- 
quate scheme of fire protection. The Legislature, for 
session after session, is content to intrust its forestry af- 
fairs to junketing commissions who are not fitted by 
technical education and training to investigate the Adiron- 
dacks intelligently and to report upon them in a way to 
merit public confidence. So long as the penny wise and 
pound foolish policy of Governor Odell shall prevail, with 
respect to the forests of the North Woods, we may not 
look for any radical betterment.” . . 

No more inaccurate or misleading or disappointing 
paragraph could be written by the leading forest and 
game publication of this State. I have been for six years 
chairman of the Senate Forest, Fish and Game Commit- 
tee, and up to the close of the last Legislature my com- 
mittee had made no trip, whether junketing or otherwise, 
except to spend two days in New York city last January 
listening to suggestions of members of the Association for 
the Protection of the Adirondacks and others interested, 
with a view to improving forest conditions. As a result 
of that trip and much other work both’in and out of the 
session of the Legislature, the committee submitted a re- 
port known as the report of the special committee on 
the future policy of the State in relation to the Adiron- 
dacks and forest preservation, in which they recom- 
mended : ; : 

“First—The passage of an act definitely fixing the 
limits of the Adirondack Park so as to include the con- 
tiguous: forests which the park was established to protect. 

“Second—A resumption of the State policy of purchase 
of lands in the Forest Preserve. ; 

“Third—The enactment of laws requiring adequate pre- 
cautions against fire —s by steam engines, a stricter 
accountability in donate of all pastes setting fires care- 
sesely or rete the establishment of a system of 

re patrol. 

“Fourth—The adoption and execution of a plan of re- 
forestation of denuded State lands in the Forest: Park. 

“Fifth—A constitutional amendment empowering the 
Legislature to pass laws for the destruction or removal of 
dead timber and debris on burned areas through es 


wail eonplayes OF Gig Sige, and not ‘by contract ‘or the 





plication of the proceeds to the purchase of lands in the 


rk. : 
“Sixth—The ssage: of an act defining the boundaries 
of the Catskill Park.”’. 

All of these recommendations were adopted by the 
Legislature without exception. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars were appropriated for the purchase of 
lands. The appropriations for the forest department were 
unusually heavy, including a large number of items, and 
because Commissioner Middleton and Col. Fox, Superin- 
tendent of Forests, believed that in view of the unusually 
large appropriations for the department, the appropria- 
tion of $10,000 to be used in connection with the National 
Government, could safely be postponed until another year, 
Governor Odell struck the item out, that being, I believe, 
the only item in the department that was stricken out. 

A system of fire patrol was established by statute under 
language elastic enough to enable the commission in case 
of necessity to patrol.every township in the Adirondacks 
and Catskills. Additional powers were also given to local 
fire wardens, placing fire patrol and compensation thefe- 
for upon the same-basis as compensation for putting out 
fires. It was believed that prevention of fires was more 
important than extinguishing them after they had started. 
Radical provisions were adopted in sections 228 and 230 
of the Forest, Fish and Game Law against railroads set- 
ting fires, and the rule of damages heretofore existing 
changed so that the railroads should be liable for State 
lands burned, although such State lands did foin the 
railroad lands. Five permanent assistant fir® wardens 
were added to the force, whose duty it is to serve along 
the line of steam railroads in the forest preserve inspect- 
ing the engines and reporting to the commission, and also 
serve as game protectors, . Power was also given to the 
Commissioner in case of ‘an emergency fo convert all the 
forest, fish and game protectors into fire wardens, and to 


‘set them to patroling the forests, If approved of by the 


Governor, any number of men can be employed tem- 
porarily for such purpose. Many other provisions of the 


law were changed and. strengthened, and it was at the 


time declared by all forest experts consulted to be the 
best fire protection law in the United States. Compli- 
ments to the committee were received from the Associa- 
tion for the Protection of the.~Adirondacks, from Mr. 
Suter, and, if I recollect correctly, in your. own journal. 
I do not hesitate to say, after making a careful study of 
the subject during my seven years in the Senate, that the 
law is now entirely adequate for the prevention of fires, 
and a failure to prevent fires will-raise a strong presump- 
tion of incompetency of administration. Everybody knows 
that there may be exceptional conditions which no one 
can overcome, but even then the damage can _ be 
minimized. 

I have no dgfens€ to make of junketing trips made 
for the gratification of junketers, and not for the public 
benefit, but if you will look over the two reports I send 
you, one the report above referred to, and the other the 
report of the special committee of the Assembly on the 
Adirondacks, of which Thomas M. Costello was chair- 
man, submitted April’13, 1904, and then say that the re- 
cent work of the legislative committees in relation to 
the forests does not meet your approval, I shall be even 
more astonished than’ by your latest editorial remarks. 

I know it is the fashion to take a fling at Governor 
Odell, and perhaps I ought not to have expected any 
more discrimination upon your part in that- respect than 
in the political newspaper. The list of measures outlined 
in the above report, all of which were adopted, would 
seem to be sufficient refutation of such a charge for the 
last session of the Legislature. If not, you can add the 
act for the protection of black bear, increasing the com- 
pensation of game protectors from $500 to $600, stopping 
spring shooting for shore birds, the sale of trout in cer- 
tain counties, etc., while not a single act in violation of 
game protection detrimental to the forests was passed. 

Taking up now the session of 1903, we find the law ex- 
tending the power of search for fish and game possessed 
unlawfully to the cosmsetés of New York and Kings, pro- 
hibiting the sale of grouse and woodcoek killed within 
this State, prohibiting:the killing of water fowl in the 
spring, and many. léss important, ‘but wholly desirable, 
acts. 

The years 1901 and 1902 have equally valuable legisla- 
tion. It was in the first year of Governor Odell’s admin- 
istration that the forest commission was made a single- 
headed commission, one of the greatest reforms of recent 
years in that department, and one which I hope may never 
be disturbed. I have no hesitation in saying that there 
has been as great an advance in forest preservation and 
game protection during the administration of Governor 
Odell as during the administration of any Governor of 
this State. In some respects it is distinctly superior to 
all others. This is no small praise when we recall the ad- 
ministrations of Governor Roosevelt and Governor Black. 
In the Washington review of game legislation throughout 
the country, published in the Evening Post under date of 
September 1, occurred these statements: “The four most 
important measures, viewing the subject in its national 
aspect, since no State works for itself alone in these mat- 
ters, are the new game laws for Louisiana, the new game 
laws in Kentucky, the search law and the shortening of 
the season on shore birds in Massachusetts, and the group 
oi acts which have been passed in New York. The most 
important of these New York laws stops spring shooting 
of shore birds, extending to them the protection which 
the year before had been gained after a long struggle for 
the duck. Another provides for a Catskill park along the 
lines of the Adirondack Park. * * * New York seems 
te have done the most in its Legislature of any State dur- 
ing the last winter. There have been a number of minor 
changes, nearly all in the direction of greater protection, 
such as shortening the season for shooting birds, and ex- 
tending the close season on deer in certain counties. Be- 
sides the Catskill Park, a bill was passed last winter at 
Albany defining the boundaries of the Adirondack Park, 
another extending the protection upon Mongolian and 
English pheasants until 1910. New one E rovides 
for restocking the Adirondacks with elk and also with 
beaver. Black bear are to have a close season during 
July, August and September, which they have not before 
had. New York also sets a good example to other States 
in printing for widespread distribution copies of her fish 
and game laws, so that people may know the legal re- 
quirements with exactness,” and much more of the same. 

I am aware of the criticism because Governor Odell 


refused to approve appropriations for the acquisition of 
more.lands during the first three years of his administra- 
tion. His cpinion as to the wisdom of this course dif- 
fered from mine, but his action was unquestionably dic- 
tated by considerations not in the least unfriendly to the 
Adirondacks. He was seeking to abolish direct taxation, 
and believed that good business sense required more cau- 
tion on the part of the State in its efforts to acquire 
these lands. It would be about as reasonable to treat 
Governor Odell as an enemy of the Adirondacks because 
he differed from the Association for the Protection of the 
Adirondacks, or with’ me, on the wisdom of suspending 
purchase of lands, as it was for the Abolitionists to de- 
nounce Abraham Lincoln for his attitude toward the 
negro race. 

Forestry and game journals throughout the country 
have very generally recognized the supremacy of New 
York in her last year’s legislation for the protection of 
both forests and game. I think, in view of these facts, it 
is incumbent upon you to revise your editorial criticism. 

: ¥ Eton R. Brown. 

[It is obvious that our remarks on the Adirondack 
forestry situation neglected to make necessary note of the 
good work of Senator Brown’s committee and the legisla- 
tive action on it. Our reference to Governor QOdell’s 
forestry record was in no sense political. The incident 
affords a striking commentary on the way in which the 
public’s forest interests and the personal interests of poli- 
ticians have been so intimately associated in this State that 
one may not question the course of the executive respect- 
ing forestry without somebody promptly raising the cry, 
as Senator Brown does here, that it is a political “fling.” ] 


Snipe Shooting by Fire Light. 


AFTER the.disappointment of the day, I had pretty 
much determined to give up my pursuit of the elusive 
snipe, for this year at least, give the good old gun 
a thorough overhauling and cleaning and put it away 
for its well-earned summer rest. 

I had covered what seemed to me miles on miles of 
soggy, sloppy country, sinking to the knee first with 
one leg, then with the other, and at one time taking a 
sudden and ignominious seat flat in the oozy marsh. 

_To be sure, just at the close of the day, when I had 
given up all hope of having so much as one shot, and 
as I was nearing the sheltering clump of trees where I 
had deft my horse and rig, I did happen on a pair of 
snipe that seemed, temporarily at least, to have given 
up ‘their all-absorbing search for food, and bidden 
good-night to the rapidly departing sun. The surprise 
of meeting was mutual, and one of the pair paid the 
price of its unwatchfulness with its life. A signal miss 
was the result of my second barrel, but I promptly at- 
tributed th's to the failing daylight. ‘Yes, of course, 
this was the cause of my missing.” How one does love 
to discover a good excuse for a bad shot. 

Weariness was my portion on reaching home; but 
a good, hot dinner, together with dry clothing, a sooth- 
ing pipe in front of the blazing log fire, put me in a 
little better heart. A second pipe (a rare indulgence for 
me) seemed to give me added content, and as I sat 
with that lazy, dead-tired comfortableness—the ‘kind 
that only comes after good, hard, and healthy exercise, 
with the fire throwing out its cheerful warmth and cast- 
ing flickering shadows into the far corners of the 
room, I thought, “Now, why should I not try snipe 


just once more? There’s Smith’s marsh and Robbin’s 
Run; I haven’t been to either for more than three 
weeks; sure to hold a few to-morrow. Why not try 


it, then call snipe off for the season, and turn my 
attention to more profitable, if less pleasant occupa- 
tion? Yes, I would go again to-morrow.” 

It did seem that morning came very soon. I was so 
tired, too; but the day was good; it had turned a little 
cooler, and a light breeze blowing from the north 
seemed to give the atmosphere a clearness that it had 
lacked on the previous day. Breakfast was over in a 
jiffy, and it took but a moment to “hook up.” Call- 
ing Bess, my retriever, we were off, jogging along for 
Robbin’s Run. I would take that in first, and then 
swing around through the Barrens, and down on to 
Smith’s marsh. 

Scarcely had I come through the fringe of alders, 
bordering the marsh, when scape-scape! up he jumps, 
and scape, another just behind him. The light was 
evidently just right this time, for Bess is bringing in 
the first, and I hustle after the other myself, for time 
is precious and I cannot wait for her to retrieve it. Is 
not this my last day? 

A shot further up the marsh puts me in a bad humor. 
“Some one else working down this way; putting every- 
thing up, and—great Scott!—here come seven or eight 
snipe right at me. Steady, slow, now; don’t brown 
them. The last two seem to edge this—bang! and they 
are past like a streak, and I get the last two with one 
barrel; didn’t mean to, though. Two more shots up 
the run do not so much as ruffle me this time; they 
may produce the same result as before. But no. This 
is my turn to do some “putting up,” for Bess jumps 
a single bird and he is’ “gathered in” unresistingly 
(sight seems to be fine to-day). And then a strange 
thing happens. Down the marsh, directly at me they 
come. First three, then a single. This time it looks 
like five or six. There is an intermittent popping in 
front of me, but strangely indistinct—perhaps owing 
to my own fusillade. The other shooting appears like 
an accompaniment in a minor key. 

I am continually starting snipe, or having them sent 
down to me by my fellow sportsman at the other end. 
And, though usually I am not at all sure on snipe, I am 
certainly “on” them to-day; must have twenty or more 
by this time, and they are constantly dropping to the 
Greener’s bark. Bess is working like an automaton, 
too. Everything is satisfactory, except——. How cold it 
is; I am almost shivering. I er-er-sneeze! And then— 
Ah, me! yes. I might have known it. Cold? No 
wonder. Fire out, hearth cold, and there I sit with 
the indistinct reports of guns still sounding in my 


* ears, and a vivid picture is before me of English snipe 


skimming past me, only to double up as if by magic 
at the gun’s word of command; but there are real 


snipe days still to come to me, I hope, and—it was a bully 
dream, just the same. R. H. G 
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Commentaries in Camp. 


Wuere THE Trout Brrz, Maine, Sept. 29.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: I have just had two heavenly days 
in the woods and on the lake, and am therefore trying to 
be thankful instead of grumbling because one of my two 
remaining days for trouting is one of pouring rain. 

I sit in my little cabin alone and read Forest AND 
Stream of September 17 and September 24, and venture 
to send you a few notes and queries suggested by them. 

The discussion about the ignis fatuus interests me. 
Once when a small boy I thought I saw some dancing, 
flickering lights above a meadow and stream as I was 
riding past at distance of perhaps an eighth of a mile. 
I wanted to see just that phenomena. I had read about it, 
and had long had a hope, not unmingled with a little 
creepy dread, that I might be permitted to see it. As I 
think of it soberly now I would not make oath that I 
actually did see the will o’ the wisp of my dreams. Cer- 
tain I am that if I did see it, then it was my only sight 
of it, though I have always been on the look out for it. 
I have come to believe that it is one of those things 
which, as Emerson says, are 

“Seldom seen by wishful eyes.” 


This doesn’t mean that I am altogether skeptical of their 
sometime real occurrence. But I do wonder if it is seen 
half as often as reported. = 

Mr. Chapman’s clear recollection and circumstantial ac- 
count of the one he saw, leaves only one thing to be de- 
sired, viz., a rational theory of its possibility. If the 
ignis fatuus be, according to theory, only.a puff of gas 
igniting by spontaneous combustion, it is difficult to 
understand how it could go sailing away from its source 
and maintain itself in combustion, to say nothing of it 
being, as Mr. Chapman says, “not bright and shining like 
a flame, but a round well-defined ball of light,” “white 
but not bright,” and of feeble illuminating power. Such 
a thing as phosphorescent gas might possibly account for 
such an appearance. Is there such a thing? But even 
then how can we account for its retaining its globular 
form and not spreading and dissolving in the air as an 
ordinary puff of gas or cigar smoke would do? 

It reminds one of the “balls of fire” of which we every 
now and then hear which are said to enter rooms and 
circle about in a marvelous way; sometimes exploding 
with great noise, and said to be examples of the “globu- 
lar form of lightning,” whatever that may be. 

I once proved that a series of bubbles coming up from 
the mud of a Maine pond were of an inflammable gas, 
for I caught a lot of them in an inverted and water-filled 
bottle, and on releasing the gas upon a lighted match it 
burned with a quick flash. Let us have more accounts 
and as definite and circumstantial-as Mr. Chapman’s, of 
the ignis fatuus, and we shall begin to know more about 
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fie. D. McCandless’s “Boyhood Days in Illinois” 
was a delight to me, and all because of my own memory 
of very similar boyhood days in that State. His descrip- 
tions of the marvelous flight of blackbirds, pigeons, and 
prairie chickens are true to the life—but, alas! the life 
now gone forever. I am glad he has raised again the 
question of the sudden disappearance, about 1865, of the 
countless myriads of pigeons which we saw in their 
spring flight. I have raised this question several times 
in these columns, and have contributed my conjecture 
as to the cause of this sudden disappearance of the 
pigeon. As Mr. McCandless pertinently says, “Had they 
dwindled down in numbers year by year, and finally 
ceased to come altogether, I could understand that man, 
in his destructiveness, had caused their extinction, but as 
they stopped coming all at once, I have been at a loss to 
account for it. Did they take some other route, or were 
they exterminated by some disease, or other catastrophe?” 
In my humble judgment that last phrase, “other catastro- 
phe,” and that alone, explains it. I believe the great body 
of the passenger pigeons perished in a cyclone while 
migrating across the Gulf of Mexico. I have seen a 
definite, and I believe still verifiable, statement that once 
after such a cyclone the waters of the Gulf were covered 
for leagues on leagues with dead pigeons. Let someone 
prove that the passenger pigeon never migrated beyond 
the limits of the United States, and I must admit my 
theory untenable. Does anyone know anything whatever 
as to the former winter habitat of the pigeon? 

To support the theory of destruction by catastrophe— 
and particularly by just that kind of catastrophe—I have 
cited the circumstantial account, printed in a Canadian 
paper last year, of an enormous mortality of pigeons once 
caused by a storm while a great flight of them was cross- 
ing Lake Michigan. The writer of the account affirmed 
that after the storm the lake shore (above Milwaukee, I 
think), was covered with dead pigeons which he said 
were washed up in “windrows.” I reassert that the prob- 
lem of the disappearance of the pigeon is one of great 
interest, and should receive attention before the event 
passes from the memory of living men. 

The squirrel barking question in its ups and downs has 
interested me. I am on the side of Audubon and the 
“barkers.” Though I never barked a squirrel, I know 
a veracious man who tells me he has several times done 
it. He is one of Forest anp STREAM’s most accomplished 
writers and trustworthy observers of nature, and I sin- 
cerely hope he will contribute to its columns the interest- 
ing chapter which I know he can write if he will. I differ 
from Mr. Allen Kelly on this point, though agreeing with 
him emphatically as to “The Improved Wilderness,” and 
must think that the “myth busters” have the poor end of the 
cass. It reminds me of Mr. Brown’s attempt to make a 
“myth” of Kipling’s “shod canoe-pole.” _temi 
of this afresh by having just read in an interesting article 
entitled “A Trip to Ripogenus,” in the September number 
of The Maine Sportsman, the following: “The shod 
canoe-pole is the warmest friend the riverman has to lean 


I am reminded ° 


on during the times when ke must run the rips of the 
Penobscot, and were it not for the iron point his hold 
must often have slipped, and, if not causing an upset, at 
least made his work doubly arduous, for it is no trick 
for a tenderfoot to handle a canoe in such quick water 
with a powerful gale :winging his craft just where it 
should be steady, and making the work of managing it as 
hard as the most expert care to tackle.” 

It isn’t negative, but positive testimony that counts. 
Another instance of this is furnished by Mr. Brown in his 
disquisition on “Sleeping Wild Ducks Awakened by 
Telepathy.” Simply on negative evidence, Mr. Brown 
makes the sweeping and absolutely universal statement, 
“No man ever saw two or more dusky mallards (Anas 





THE LOCKED ANTLERS. 
With portraits of Mr. Laight and Jacobstaff. 


obscura) that were all actually sleening together.” Now, 
unless the thing is contrary to the laws of matter and 
motion, and unless Mr, Brown is the only man who ever 
observed dusky mallards, his expression “No man ever” 
is illegitimate. 

I do not know that all the members of a group of dusky 
mallards ever did actually sleep at the same moment. 
Possibly such a thing never did occur; but certainly it is 
not within the province of a single observer to affirm it, 
despite his boasted twenty years of observance and in the 
dozen places he cites. In his criticism of Mr. Burroughs, 
he queries how any man could “know” that ducks riding 
on river ice were “actually asleep,” and even “sleeping 
soundly.” The question is a pertinent one. How, indeed! 
But if Mr. Brown will but sneeze, he will find that his 
own head has been cut off by the same sharp blade; for 
he had in only the previous paragraph affirmed as posi- 
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tively true of all men in all time what he could not pos- 
sibly have known to be absolutely true of every one of 
even his own observations. 

_ Brethren, let us have less dogmatism about these ques- 
tions which interest us and much more of careful obser- 
vation and particularly of careful testimony. 

Two more articles in your issue of ember 24 espe- 
cially interest me. The first is the one Charles Cris- 
tadoro on “Cyclones.” The doings of the cyclonic wind 
are so various and curious that the verifiable accounts of 
them would constitute a chapter of marvels. I h 
other readers of Forest anp Stream will follow Mr. 
Cristadoro’s example, and relate what they have seen of 
the work of cyclones. I can add my own chapter upon 
occasion, but will not so prolong the present letter. If 
anyone is inclined to doubt any feature of Mr. Crista- 
doro’s account, it must be one who has never seen the 
effects of a real cyclone. ; 

The other thing I wanted to mention was U. S. Com- 
missioner Ski s mention of “hummingbirds” in the 
list of birds of Abyssinia inthe. article entitled “Abys- 
sinian ” Must not Mr. Skinner have in mind some 
other bird than the genuine hummingbird, which I have 
slemaye.qeaneesneee ap. Soepe wasmnane tn the. secld Set 
on the American continent? C. H. Aas. 


Locked Antlers. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

With this we send you views of an interesting and 
unique specimen of locked horns in a fight with bucks. 
The two bucks were found by a hunter and guide, Mr. 
Brown, in the Province of Ontario, about forty miles 
from Peterborough, in October, 1902. Hunter Brown 
sent the heads to Mr. Robert Marron, taxidermist, who 
mounted them in September, 1903. Mr. Marron is one of 
the best artistic taxidermists, and not second in his work 
to others, as a visit to his rooms in Palisade avenue, 
Jersey City Heights, will give ample testimony. Mr. 
Marron had several offers for the heads from European 
collectors and sportsmen from abroad, but for patriotic 
reasons he preferred to have them remain in America, 
and they were recently secured by Mr. Wm. K. Laight, 
one of our enterprising citizens. Mr. Laight does not 
claim to be a,sportsman, as the saying goes, but is a 
genial, whole-souled gentleman of wealth and leisure, and 
a great traveler, having been around the world more than 
once. He has filled his luxurious house on Pavonia ave- 
nue with choice collections of antiques, paintings, Japanese 
ware, pottery, and exquisite specimens of woodwork. He 
is an enthusiastic collector. But in our opinion (as a 
sportsman, of course), the locked horns are not the least 
among his treasures. 

The larger buck was of six prongs, the lesser of four 
prongs, seven years and five years. One of the prongs 
of the larger deer had entered the side of the head and 
penetrated the brain of the other deer; this is the deer 
with the tongue protruding, and it must have been dead 
some 72 hours before discovered by Mr. Brown. The 
larger deer was still alive, though exhausted from starva- 
tion and the strain of dragging around its dead adversary. 
The ground for many yards was torn up, large saplings 
broken down and smashed into splinters in the struggle 
of the monarchs. We regret that, owing to the way of 
mounting, we could not get a photo showing the contact 
of the prong in the brain of the vanquished. 

The views were taken at our request by Mr, Edward 
Ingram, an amateur photographer, an all-round sports- 
man, a good shot, and great judge and lover of horses 
and dogs. JACOBSTAFF. 


The Corbin Herd of Buffaloes. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 3 

As I sit here in my home in the mountains of New 
Hampshire, I see through my study windows, to the east, 
the wondrous blue hills of the Croydon Range, stretching 
away to the north and south as far as the eye can reach. 
Along the nearer slopes there are great belts of hard- 
wood trees, clothed in all the beauty of New England 
autumn foliage—in raiment of crimson, of purple and of 
gcld. Running through them in places there are strips of 
dark evergreen forest, mostly spruce and pine and hem- 
lock, which extend upward and cover all the peaks and 
ridges. And above all there is a sky of heavenly blue, 
across which is sailing a fleet of white and fleecy clouds. 
This side of the mountain slopes, and extending to the 
very border of my garden, there are great stretches of 
rolling land, almost bare of trees, covered with grass 
which at this season is light brown in color, and divided 
by living, leaping trout brooks, whose liquid music comes 
to me through the open window of my study. This is the 
view I have of The Blue Mountain Forest, known to 
many as Corbin Park, the largest and finest fenced game 
preserve in America. 

In this vast inclosure of 24,000 acres there are hundreds 
of deer and elk and moose, and there are wild boars, too, 
by hundreds, but what is of far more importance to the 
people of this country, is the fact that in this great park 
is preserved the largest herd of pure-bred buffaloes to be 
found in any inclosure in the world. This fact is of 
special interest at this time, when our Government and 
the intelligent people all over the country are being urged 
to take the last chance to save from total extinction one 
of the grandest, if not the very grandest, hoofed animal 
which ever trod the earth. That the millions of buffaloes 
which darkened the plains of the West less than thirty- 
five years ago were shamelessly butchered to swell the 
purses of a ew unscrupulous men, is one of the darkest 
blots on the history of our country, and it has disgraced 
us in the eyes of the other civilized nations of the world. 
For years it was supposed that the buffalo was gone, and 
in truth there seemed to be no possibility of his survival, 
and that we now have one more to save this 
splendid creature from total extinction is due entirely to 
the efforts of a handful of able and public-spirited men 
like the late Mr. Austin Corbin, the founder of The Blue 
Mountain Forest Game Preserve. 

_ People are so used to thinking of the buffalo as belong- 
ing peculiarly to the West, and the owners of Corbin 
Park are so modest concerning their own achievements, 
that anaes few people even know of the existence 
of this great h Of course the United States Govern- 
ment and all authorities on the buffalo know all about it, 
but within the last week I have read one magazine article 
and one newspaper article concerning the last ivi 
buffaloes, and in neither was there even the briefest men- 
tion of the Corbin herd. 

In the year 1890, the late Mr. Austin Corbin, who had 
just fenced his large game park near Newport, New 
Hampshire, established there a herd of about thirty buf- 
falo of the finest stock, with a view to preserving some 
of the last survivors of a fast-vanishing race from total 
extinction. They were taken off the cars at Newport 
and driven between five and six miles along the 
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The little herd was allowed to roam at will over Croy- 
don Mountain and the plains which surround i 

) of the year; and during those seven months the 
animals got their own living, and were no care to anyone. 
But the winters in New Hampshire being long and severe, 
it was necessary to feed them on hay during the five re- 
maining months, and as a matter of convenience they 
were yarded during these months in smaller. inclosures, 
near the barns where the hay was stored. All went well 
with them until 1896, when the herd had increased to 
seventy-five head, and it was decided to ship twenty-five 
head to Van Cortlandt Park, New York. ing to bad 
management these twenty-five became so diseased that 
they either died or had to be shot. This constituted the 
most severe setback which the herd has ever sustained. 
The fifty which were left in New Hampshire continued to 
thrive, and in 1900 it again numbered seventy-five, and 
from that time until the present day there has been a 
steady increase, and now the herd numbers over one hun- 
dred and sixty as healthy and as handsome buffalo as 
ever graced a western prairie or pee the eye of a 
hungry Indian. Even as I write, I see from my window 
this splendid herd grazing on a hillside not far away, 
their dark brown bodies in strong relief against the light 
brown grass. For a month or more they have been wan- 
dering on the other side of the mountain, but now they 
are back again, and we shall enjoy the sight of them per- 
haps for days to come. Something has startled them, for 
they have stopped grazing and have raised their heads in 
alarm. And here they come down the mountain side like 
a charge of cavalry, their tails in the air, and their humps 
rising and falling as the animals move on with their 
peculiar bounding movement, which carries them easily 
forward at a speed with which we should hardly credit 
such ponderous animals. They come like a landslide, the 
earth trembles beneath their mighty hoofs, and the sound 
of their coming is like the roar of an avalanche. As they 
near the level ground below they gradually slacken their 
speed, the roar of their hoof-beats moderates and dies 
away, as the buffaloes finally come to a halt on a grassy 
plain which borders my garden. And for the hundredth 
time I must go out to admire anew these picturesque 
creatures which form the most interesting link we have 
connecting the twentieth century with the early history 
of our country—with the history of the Indians and the 
pioneer settlers. There are many calves scarcely six 
months old, with innocent faces and absurd little horns, 
which must cause their mothers some discomfort, for 
these husky babies are as yet unweaned. Then there are 
handsome young spike bulls and heifers, and scores of 
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peer with deeply-curved horns 

nid} whose shaggy heads, 
forbid), might be worth anything from $500 up. For a 
moment I forget that I am gazing on almost one-fourth 
of all the living buffalo, and in imagination 1 ride with 
Colonel Dodge for fifty miles across the plains through a 
single herd which numbered three million head. And I 
stand with Catlin in an Indian village and watch the 
braves don their masks, each made from the skin of a 
buffalo’s head with the horns upon it, and see them join 
in the “buffalo dance,” that weird ceremony performed in 
order “to make the buffalo come.” And I see the naked 
Indian hunters, astride the bare backs of their ponies, 
riding after the shaggy monsters of the plains, shooting 
them down with bows and arrows. I see, too, a herd of 
buffaloes standing in the snow, watching with disdain 
the approach of a big gray wolf. And I see what the 
buffaloes do not see—the sinewy hand of an Indian creep 
out from the shoulder of the wolf, and a long arrow, 
which soon whistles to its mark, and causes the bi t 
bull in the herd to sink upon his knees. Then there is a 
change of scene, and I see the white butchers come, and 
by a series of brutal massacres never equalled by the 
peopie of any nation which pretends to be civilized, wipe 
the buffaloes from the ea: while America stands by 
with folded arms and watches the practical extermination 
of one of the grandest animals of all time. For a moment 
my heart sinks, but as I come back to the present, and 
looking up see the vigorous creatures before me, a new 
hope is born, for here is proof that the buffalo may yet 
be saved, if the American people will but stretch forth a 
hand to save him. 

Given one condition—a considerable area of land over 
which to roam—buffaloes are not difficult animals to keep. 
They are quite as easy to rear, and less expensive to feed, 
than domestic cattle, and in the hands of men wealthy 
enough to stand the initial expense, buffalo farms could 
be made profitable in almost any of the States north of 
those which border on the Gulf. In the first instance, 
the United States Government should be most strongly 
urged to establish several small herds in different parts of 
the country, so as to avoid all possible chance of a large 
number being wiped out at one time by contagious dis- 
ease. One such herd has already been established in. an 
inclosure in the Yellowstone National Park under the 
management of Mr. C, J. (“Buffalo”) Jones, and this 
has doubled in numbers in a remarkably short time. If 
from four to six other herds of say fifty animals each 
were bought and maintained in the same way, the future 
of the buffalo would be assured, the day would soon re- 
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hundred and fifty dollars, and the American people would 
have freed themselves from the charge of having allowed 
their grandest-looking and most valuable native animal 


to become extinct. Ernest Harotp BAYNES, 


Prairie Dogs and Rattlesnakes. 


Wymore, Nebraska, Oct. 11.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: While in Cherry county this month I killed 
some rattlesnakes, and skinned them, and I send you three 
skins by express to-day. Two of the specimens are of the 
black mountain rattlesnake, and the other is the ordinary, 
prairie rattlesnake. 

I killed a large number of these snakes, and in one I 
found a prairie dog nearly full grown. 

The old story of the snakes, dogs and owls living in 
harmony in one hole is not true. When a snake takes 
possession of a dog hole, the dog leaves it, and generally 
fills up the hole, pounding the ground down as hard as 
possible, and then digs a new hole for himself. This is 
why you always see so many new holes, and so many 
abandoned ones in a dog town. Mr. Stilson and his son 
Will told me that they one day counted thirty of the little 
dogs fighting a rattlesnake, and that they killed it. 

These snakes leave the dog town in the spring and scat- 
ter over the country, returning about October 1 to 15, 
and on warm days they lie in the sun around the holes. 
That they eat the dogs there is no doubt. This time of 
year there are many dogs not more than half-grown, and 
some that can hardly be told fom old ones. 

I do not know whether the owls ever go into the holes 
or not, but they stay around the towns in great numbers, 

If, Brother Kelly organizes a society of “myth busters,” 
I think I shall apply for membership. 

A. D. McCanpnigss. 


Large-Eared Bat. 


Baty Knos, N. M.—Editor Forest and Stream: I wish 
your Natural History editor would identify species to 
which inclosed scalp belongs. I have examined lots of 
bats of the ordinary mouse-eared type, but this is the first 
of its sort, and suggests that its grandsire a thousand 
times removed might have sheltered under the eaves of 
Balaam’s barn; also that the original Pegasus might have 
been such another, only larger. Is there a distinct species 
of bats with jack-rabbit ears, or is this critter a freak? 

; S. D. Barnes. 

[The ear measures an inch from base to tip. The speci- 
men is evidently a large-eared.bat (Pleocolus macrotis), 
a species found in the southern and western portions of 
the United States. 





An Indian Hunting Camp. 


St. Lours, Mo.—In rummaging through my library 
I recently came across an old volume of “Missionary 
Life Among the Indians,” written by Rev. James B. 
Finley. His vivid portrayal of an Indian hunter’s camp 
proved very interesting to me, and no doubt will to 
many of your readers. 

The scene of the camp was somewhere about twetity- 
five miles south of Upper Sandusky, O., and the period, 
1882. ABERDEEN. 





ul 
An Iodian Hunter’s Camp. 


In February nearly all of the Indians went to the 
woods to trap and make sugar. They seldom return 
from these expeditions till the first of April. I sent 
with them an appointment to meet them at Between 
the Logs’ Camp, on their heting ground, and hold 
a two days’ meeting. About the first of March I left 
upper Sandusky in company with brother Armstrong, 
as interpreter, and brother Mononcue, to attend this 
meeting. The morning was cold, and our course lay 
through a deep forest. We rode hard, hoping to make 
the camps before night; but such were the obstructions 
we met with, from ice and swamps, that it was late 
when we arrived. Weary with travel of twenty-five 
miles or more through the woods, without a path or a 
blazed tree to guide us—and withal, the day was cloudy 
—we were glad to find a camp to rest in. We were 
joyfully received by our friends, and the women and 
children came running to welcome us to their society 
and fires. The men had not all returned from hunting, 
though it was late. But it was not long after we were 
seated by the fire, till I heard the well-known voice of 
Between-the-Logs. I went out of the camp and helped 
down with two fine deer. Soon we had placed before us 
a kettle filled with fat raccoons, boiled whole, after 
the Indian style, and a pan of good sugar molasses. 
These we asked our heavenly Father to bless, and then 
each carved for himself with a large butcher knife. I 
took the hindquarter of a raccoon, and holding it by 
the foot dened the other end in the molasses, and eat 
it off with my teeth. Thus I continued dipping and 
eating till I had pretty well finished the fourth part of 
a large coon. By this time my appetite began to fail 
me, and I was for leaving off; but my comrades said, 
“This is a fine fare, do not quit yet.” So I took a 
little more, and thought it, was a good meal without 
bread, hominy or salt, 

Their winter hunting camps are much more com- 
fortable, and the scenery more pleasant than those who 
have never seen them would imagine. They are built 
of poles, closely laid together, by cutting a notch in 
the upper part of the pole, and so laying. the next one 
into it, and then stopping all the cracks with moss from 
the old logs. They are covered with bark, a hole being 
left in the middle of the roof for the smoke to go out 
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three sides. These are raised from the earth by laying 
short chunks of wood on the ground and covering 
them with bark laid lengthwise. On the bark is spread 
skins of some kind, and these are covered with blan- 
kets. The beds are three feet wide, and serve also for 
seats. These camps are always pitched in rich bottoms, 
where the pasture is fine for horses and water conven- 
ient. Around them you will often find a flock of domes- 
tic fowls, which are taken on horses from the towns for 
the purpose of getting their eggs and to secure them 
from the dogs, which generally swarm around an In- 
dian camp. The Indian women make baskets of bark, 
and drive down stakes into the ground on which they 
hang their baskets. Perhaps there will be half a dozen 
on one stake, one above another; and from them they 
gather large quantities of eggs. 

The troughs in which they catch their sugar-water 
are made of bark, and hold about two gallons. The 
have a Jarge trough made like a bark canoe, into whic 
they gather from the small ones. The women make 
the sugar and stretch all the skins. The men trap 
and hunt. 

One man will have, perhaps, 300 raccoon traps, scat- 
tered over a country ten miles in extent. These traps 
are deadfalls, made of saplings, and set over a log, 
which lies across some branch or creek, or that is by 
thewedge of some — or marshy place. In the months 
of,February ghd March the raccoons travel much, and 
fy€qguent the*ponds for the purpose of catching frogs. 
Wher the raccoon has taken =i he does not eat it 
immediately, but will carry it to some clean water and 
fash it; then lay it down on the leaves and roll it 
hither and thither with his forefeet till it is entirely 
dead and then he feasts on his prey. 

The hunter generally gets round all his traps twice a 
week, and hunts from one to the other. I have known 
a hunter to take from his traps thirty raccoons in two 
days, and sometimes they take more. From three to 
six hundred is counted a good hunt for one spring, 
beside the deer, tiirkeys and bears. 

The bears at this time of the year are generally taken 
from the hollow trees or rocks, where they have lain 
for a month or two. During the winter these animals 
sleep with little intermission for three months, and re- 
ceive no nourishment, except what they suck out of 
their paws. I have taken them out of their holes when 
there has been from one to two gallons of clear oil in 
the intestines and nothing else that could be perceived 
by the naked eye. In hunting bears at this season, the 
Indians search for them in the hollow trees and rocks. 
When they find a tree that looks likely to lodge a bear. 
they examine the bark to see if one has gone up. If 
there are fresh siens and the scratches are not long, 
but just sunk in. this is a good sign. But if there are 
long marks made with the hindfeet, it is s ed that 
he been a and come down again. And if the thing 
is doubtful, they cut a brush, and with it scrape the 
tree on the side opposite the hole and cry like a young 
bear; and ‘if there be one inside, he will either come 


and look out or make a noise so as to be heard. If it 
is ascertained there is one inside, then, in order to get 
him out, one climbs up a tree that is convenient, or, if 
there is not such a one, they cut one so as to lodge it 
near the hole. Then he fastens a bunch of rotten wood 
to the end of a pole, sets it on fire and slips it off the 
end of his pole into the hollow of the tree, where it 
soon sets fire to the rotten wood. At first, the bear 
begins to snuff and growl and strike with his forefeet, 
as if he would put it out. But the fire, steady in its 
progress, soon routs him, and he comes out in great 
wrath. By this time the Indian is down, and has taken 
the most advantageous position with his rifle, and when 
the bear is fairly out, he fires at him. If he does not 
succeed at the first shot, his comrade fires, while he 
ae and so they keep up the fire till Bruin yields up 
his life. 

These animals seldom have more than two young 
ones at atime. The cubs are small at first, without hair, 
blind and exceedingly ugly. The dam is very careful of 
them, and will fight desperately to protect them, and is 
very dangerous when the cubs are either taken or 
wounded. Young bears are easily tamed, but they are 
very troublesome, and of no profit. Their flesh is most 
delicious, and is found to be very healthful and easy 
of digestion. The oil of a bear, fattened on beech nuts, 
is the most diffusive and penetrating of all oils. The 
Indians eat it till their skins become as greasy as if it 
had been rubbed on externally. It is preserved for 
summer use by frying it out and putting it into cured 
deer skin, with the hair grained off when the skin is 
green. Deer meat is sliced thin and dried over the 
fire, till it can be easily pounded in a mortar. This 
mixed with sugar and dipped in bear’s oil is the greatest 
luxury of an Indian table. This, with corn parched in 
a kettle and pounded to meal, then sifted through a 
bark sieve and mixed with sugar, makes the traveling 
provision of an Indian in time of war. 





Non-Residents and New Jersey Mud Hens. 


THERE appears to be some uncertainty as to the privi- 
leges of the unlicensed non-resident gunner in New Jer- 
sey. The law provides that non-residents must take out 
a license (fee $10 and 50 cents to county clerk) for shoot- 
ing game, provided “that this act shall not apply to hunt- 
ing or gunning on game preserves at present established, 
or to gunning and hunting for wild water fowl, snipe or 
mud hens.” The “mud hen” in New Jersey —_ law 
nomenclature is also called “marsh hen.” From this, 
then, it is clear that the unlicensed non-resident may shoot 

“wild water fowl, snipe and mud hen (marsh hen) ;” 
of course may shoot these only in season. 





‘All communications for Forzgst awn Stream must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub, Co., New York, to 
receipe qttention. We have no other office, 
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A Winter Vacation. 


It had not occurred to me, nor have events fully a 
that it was the entangling theories or ideas regarding = 
companions that caused a gentleman who for aw, —_ 
has been a devoted hunter and angler to begin early P 
year to send to his suburban home barrels of clay aes 
some hand traps and shells, and was seen from 0 - 
time carrying from the city various bores a — °> 
shotguns. These circumstances indicated = . - 
simply furthering for himself a higher idea - ° fa 
fitness of things pertaining to outdoor life. In o . 
words, with a forethought that is second in nature = 
genuine sportsmen, he was six months in advance p 

aring for a winter’s vacation. — f 
” — men a winter’s vacation afield is an one -_ 
ter; they just pack up and go. To others it may, 7 
ferent, even difficult. Some homes seem to A — 
of the principal reason of their existence when the — 
is afield, and in many cases that same mane pes 
his better self to lonesome hours at home, while el 
dulges himself in hours equally barren while — —_ 
hours, perhaps, that are spent in his pursuit of game, 

> excepted. ame 
———. many homes are conducted by a ee - 
tastes that eventually find, or should find, one channe - 
thought. This sort of a combination of interests pane y 
insures success in life’s best endeavors, and rary ae 
those so fortunately a the problem of field com 

anions as well as chums at home. : 
ye ontnns to this thought, I recall meeting a beautifully 


gowned woman one afternoon while I was ees © 
fine pair of young setters, and witnessing her a 
one or both of them should touch her gown. = 
band was a sportsman. I had shot with him, an - 
owned a pair of dogs quite equal to my own. In oe * 
versation she informed me that “she thought her husba 


had a pair of dogs of some kind, but she didn’t nee ane 
their names.” Dogs didn’t separate that man a a 
but they are living apart. Meanwhile my dogs — 
great judgment and dropped at a safe ours ese 
instinct sometimes approaches very close to psychologica 

asoning. 4 f 
a But to return to affairs in our lives that are more 
pleasant to dwell upon. I was glad, indeed, to accept an 
invitation to visit my friend in the country one eonienes 
early in the fall, and was greatly interested when wit 
him Madame appeared in boots and short skirt, and with 
a 20-bore shotgun in her hand. A short walk from their 
home brought us to a pretty clearing in the woods. Here 
he arranged his hand target trap and ee eons 
targets, while Madame did the shooting. Well, it did that 


man more good to see her break a flying target than it 
would to win a silver cup for himself at a State shoot. 

Upon our return to the house for dinner, Madame on 
to the kennel and let loose a beautiful pair of setters, an 
pointing with much pride to the whiter one of the two, 


said with much feeling: “She, the white one, 1s mine— 
all mine. Isn’t she a beauty? The trainer says she is a 
f y promising one. B , . 

“Toa agreed with the trainer, for inside of three min- 
utes the white one arrived home with one of a neighbor’s 
chickens which, when dressed, weighed 442 pounds. 

Two months later, the owner of that chicken and his 
entire family dined on quail killed over that white pup. 
It is quite unnecessary to state that, inside of a oo 
after the chicken episode, the trainer was sent for, an 
the white pup went to school. 

I think it was December 9, last year, that I met my 
friends in Jersey City and bade them adieu; not, however, 
until I had visited their section in the sleeping car and 
ascertained that their destination was Barnwell county, 
S. C. Madame was very enthusiastic, indeed, explaining 
the absence of the dogs by saying they were still with 
the trainer near Reidsville; that the train would reach 
there at six in the morning; that Mr. Lewis would be 
there to meet the train and put Peggy and Nancy on the 
same train with them. The seat in the sleeper which 
faces the rear end of the train I noticed contained much 
hand luggage; as a matter of fact, I counted three very 
smart looking gun cases among other things, and I asked 
Madame about them. “Why, you see,” replied she, that 
short one contains my field gun, just a dear little 6-pound 
affair that will not tire me. The black case contains my 
husband’s field gun, six and a half pounds in weight, 
12-hore, 28-inch barrels and 14-inch drop of stock. At 
this remark, my friend looked at me and winked, and was 
caught in the act. Madame’s color rose nicely with the 
oceasion, as she continued. “The other case contains his 
duck gun; its dimensions are the same as the field gun, 
but it’s much heavier. b 

As I passed from the car, I heard Madame saying: 
“Well, I don’t care; length and drop of stock are confus- 
ing, and you hadn’t any business winking. He would 
never have noticed the difference.” In this she was 
wrong; and yet who couldn’t and who wouldn't forgive 
and forget an error that was so helplessly overwhelmed 
by such high and lofty enthusiasm. — . , 

“After leaving Washington some time after nine o'clock 
the same night, a new conductor appeared, and then it 
appears that some confusion occurred. My friends 
had transportation reading through to Barnwell county, 
S. C., but they wanted, above all things, to be called at 
5:30 in the morning, a half hour before reaching Reids- 
ville. “Well,” declared the conductor, “I'll mark your 
tickets off at Reidsville.” “But,” replied the gentleman, 
with some warmth, “we don’t want to get off at Reids- 
ville. We want to go straight through to Barnwell 
county, S. C.” “Well,” said the conductor—but here 
Madame interposed by saying: “You see, Mr. Conductor, 
our trainer is to meet this train at Sniteume one . our 
s on there, and I am so anxious to see whether f 
oa it me or not. Do you think she will?” With 
the remark, “She oe = erent Il send the porter 
vou,” he disa r own the aisle. 
eh was shout oon middle of a beautiful afternoon the 
next day that a heavy train pulled into a small town in 
Barnwell county, S. C., and came to a stop. The engine 
driver leaned far out of his cab wipdew and remarked 
to his fireman that “this stop won't save any coal.” Yet 
as he continued to look hack and counted two dog crates, 
two trunks, two sole leather cases, three gun casts, some 
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hand-bags, a sprightly little woman, a proud looking man, 
and heard the “All aboard!” from the conductor, he 


. further remarked: “Say, Tom, I guess this train will 


move easier and quieter, too, from now on.” 

Reggy and her mistress had met, and Peggy was pro- 
claiming her joy as only a joyful pup can. 

It has never occurred to me that one could judge of the 
number of inhabitants a town contained by the number 
of people at the station when a big train pulls in; but 
I have often thought that one can gather somewhat of an 
idea of the town’s industries by these semi-daily events, 
and this is particularly true of some of the towns in the 
South. Judging from the attention shown my friends on 
their arrival on this occasion, the principal industries 
must have had their limitations, with a slight suspicion 
that even the post-office was closed. 

_As the train went puffing over a slight rise on its mis- 
sion south, there appeared from behind the little station 
a tobacco wagon, to which was hitched a diminutive pair 
of tan-colored mules, while from a safer distance down 
the road a real smart looking but ill-matched pair of 
horses came pulling a .canopy-top surrey. Now it ap- 
pears that this was my friends’ first visit to this section of 
the country, and they patiently stood by the noisy crates 
waiting for someone to claim them. The claim was soon 
made by the two drivers of these two teams by their salu- 
tation of, “Here I is, boss,” one of them going so far 
as to offer as evidence of his good faith a note written 
by the “Major” regrettirg his inability to be present at 
the station to greet them, but assuring them of the cor- 
dial welcome that would be extended them at the planta- 
tion by him and his good wife. It occurs to me to say 
here that different occasions nearly always. produce dif- 
ferent effects on the same people. And this, it seems to 
me, in a way or to a limited degree really explodes the 
theory that the people of the South do things slowly; 
that in some instances they lack push—are not quick 
and alert; situations are seen, but not grasped. Never 
was a tobacco wagon loaded with keener interest or more 
timely alacrity than that one was. Even Peggy became 
quiet in the whirl of excitement. Everybody helped, and 
all helped at once, at the two sides of the surrey. Will- 
ing and “wide open” hands tucked in the robes. Even the 
nuts to the axles were examined, lest disaster should 
ae Undoubtedly trade looked up in that town that 
night. 

Two small mules of uncertain age hitched to a tobacco 
wagon were never known to make good time, owing 
partly, perhaps, to the fact that there is so little road 
down hill in the country where they are used; conse- 
quently the surrey drawn by the Major’s best team 
reached the plantation long ahead of the less prized, but 
equally valuable mule team. Under ordinary circumstances 
it would seem needless to mention this fact, but in this 
instance there was so much genuine unhappiness manifest 
that is of interest, that to tell of this winter vacation and 
omit this instance, one of the morals of this outing is 
lost. Madame was behind the horses, while Peggy was 
back of the mules. Madame’s husband became convinced 
long before Duncannon plantation was reached that he 
was the most thoughtless and cruel man in the world, 
and secretly wished in his heart that Peggy had never 
been born. 

The gloom that sometimes enters the soul under the 
pressure of events for which we are in no way responsible, 
however, is like the chill of a room—soon dispelled by a 
light wood fire and the cheerful greetings of friends. The 
welcome at Duncannon plantation was of the old style— 
warm, cordial, and hearty—and for the time being mule 
locomotion was lost sight of. There is, however, some- 
thing exhilarating—if a mule can exhilarate—about a 
mule pointed toward home, and a winter sunset. In time, 
and nearly together, the sun went down and the mules 
arrived. So did Peggy, also Nancy—dear, patient Nancy 
—dear, patient Master. 





I have already referred to my friend as an old sports- 
man. Earlier experience had taught him that a newly 
broken pup is something like a college graduate—they 
both have plenty of learning, but both are in the primer 
class of experience. ‘With this in mind, he suggested to 
his field companion the advisability of going out the first 
morning with the Major alone and try the dogs. Nancy 
he was sure of, but Peggy was in a way an unknown 
quantity, except in a vocal way. To this Madame heartily 
agreed, she being, it is presumed, no great exception to 
women as a rule, who like to get their trunks unpacked 
and “put to rights” before visiting can really commence. 

As the Major and his guest turned into a lane bor- 
dered on each side by water oaks, and the horses struck 
into a gallop, Nancy and Peggy, with heads and tails 
well up, bounded away across an adjoining field, whilé 
Madame stood on the wide porch in front of the house 
waving an adieu. It is quite needless to relate many, if 
indeed any, of the experiences of these two gentlemen 
afield on this day, it being but a side show to the main 
circus. It is sufficient to relate that Nancy hunted her 
ground over in splendid style, avoiding the pup by her 
long, graceful sweeps of outlying territory, while Peggy 
covered and recovered the inner circle. Both found birds, 
and both pointed well. Peggy backed handsomely, while 
Nancy showed a very marked disrespect for her younger 
companion by refusing to believe her at all. This fault, 
however, was soon overcome, and when night came this 
delighted hunter believed they had the best pair of dogs 
in the world, and said: so. 

In a world that is so full of interesting incidents as the 
world is in which we live, memory, like a broncho, at 
times becomes freakish, so that,days and mile-posts alike 
are at times lost. Howevéy, h my friends at Dun- 
cannon plantation, it was like. elsewhere among well regu- 
lated people. Near the end: of the week when they got 
there, and outside of the one day mentioned, I do not 
know what occurred until Monday morning came, when 
it seems that a long and sweetly cherished theory that 
had been born long before, attempted to walk. 

When Madame appeared in front of the house on this 
memorable morning (memorable at least at Duncannon 
plantation) in smart looking hunting boots, short covert- 
cloth skirt, red cardigan jacket; and khaki hat jauntily 


tilted well back on her head, and a small shotgun under. 


her arm, the husband looked thappy, and no doubt felt 
much like the proud father whe sits in his easy chair and 
watches baby make his first journey afoot from a near-by 


‘ 
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chair to his trembling knees, full of hope, overwhelmed 
with pride, but just a bit anxious. 
Down through the lane of water oaks they passed, on 


- across the watermelon barren to the woods beyond, 


Nancy—dear, patient Nancy—close at heel, Peggy— 
frolicksome, happy Peggy—making the sand burrs fly, re- 
turning now and again to greet her mistress with loud 
and thrilling yelps. 

During the tramp across a long patch of country where 
no quail would likely stop, a dog argument occurred as 
to the relative merits of Nancy and Peggy, and Peggy 
won, yet it produced a dogged silence on the part of 
Nancy’s master, which, however, did not last very long 
on account of the near approach to a more promising zone 
of bird territory, where the word was quickly given to 
Nancy to “Get away!” while another sentence was added 
for Madame’s benefit, “There goes my argument.” 

It was fully an hour and a half later before those 
speedy and seemingly tireless dogs found a covey of birds, 
and then in an unfortunate position for Madame. They 
lay in a patch of thick scrub-oaks near a road through 
this former woods. Nancy was pointing while Peggy 
was backing. Madame was told to load her gun and walk 
quietly ahead about thirty yards, while our theoretical 
friend back-tracked to a safe distance, then took to the 
brush to get around the birds and drive them her way. 
This he succeeded in doing, but only secured one long- 
range shot for himself—missing, of course. Through the 
scrub he broke, and came out into the road by Madame’s 
side, red in the face and full of excitement, exclaiming, 
“Why didn’t you shoot?” To which she replied, “Why, 
they went by me so fast I simply couldn't.” 

“Well, did you mark them down?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, note the course they took.” 

“Course they took? Why, they just went everywhere. 
Some, however, went over that hill.” 

So toward that hill our friends traveled, he breaking 
the way, she following at heel. Just over the rise, Nancy 
swung in front of them, going at fine speed, stopped sud- 
denly and crouched, indicating a close bird. Madame was 
brought up in position, her gun cleared for action, when 
a quail arose within ten feet of her gun barrels, and made 
straight away from her. “Shoot!” yelled her companion, 
and getting no response, he butted in and killed the bird. 
As the bird fell, he looked at her in blank amazement, 
while she looked at him with as sweet a smile as the sight 
of heaven can produce, and said: “My dear, that was 
beautifully done. I am so proud of you. I am sure most 
men would have missed that bird. I wouldn’t have 
missed seeing you make that shot for the world. And 
Nancy—wasn’t she glorious? But where is Peggy?” 

Sure enough, where was Peggy? Twenty yards further 
ahead was Peggy, pointing another bird, while Nancy 
was backing with a dead bird in her mouth; 

Again was Madaime forced to the front. Away went 
another bird. Still a silent battery was manned by 
Madame. Again the sharp crack of ‘her husband’s gun. 
Another bird falls, another retrieve is made, and then that 
heavenly smile is born again; and once again by that 
praise is the gathering storm averted; again they push 
on. If cyclones of great force and of widespread 
destructiveness could thus be sidetracked, Kansas would 
be a lovely State to reside in. 

Three more points and backs, two more kills at long 
range and a miss at still longer range, marked the hour 
of noon. With a three hundred acre watermelon patch to 
cross lengthwise in order to eat, the baby had taken three 
steps and fallen down five times. 

That midday march under a southern sun that creates 
such peculiar shadows excites the admiration one 
moment and produces sympathy the next. This man of 
theory was seen trudging along with a shotgun under 
each arm, and a very tired little woman with a firm grasp 
on his shoulder marching alongside of him. At Madame’s 
side, with distended tongue and drooping tail, walked 
Peggy. By her master’s side came patient Nancy—dear, 
patient, silent Nancy. Not a word was spoken, not a 
sound heard, except the panting of the dogs and the 
occasional crush of a dried watermelon rind as a heavy 
boot plunged through its tender sides. 

When despair gets the saddle well strapped astride of 
hope and begins its ride to destruction in the mortal soul 
of man, he should avoid the photographer. He isn’t apt 
to make a pretty picture; likewise his presence is likely io 
chill warm soup and spoil a good dinner. He had best 
take to the woods and pull himself together; and this is 
what my friend did on the afternoon of that memorable 
day, while Madame and Peggy rested. 

It is a most difficult thing for us to realize just how 
other persons feel when their lofty ambitions come to 
nought, because we cannot put ourselves in their places; 
nor at the stage of collapse assume our brothers’ burdens. 
It is a fair venture, ‘however, to assume that my friend, 
when he departed alone from the house at noon, suspected 
how the man felt who built the first flying machine when 
he struck the earth. 

It is, however, only the gloom of ended years that can 
dampen to the extent of moulding the spirits of some 
men, and many happy days were spent at Duncannon 
plantation. A buckboard was brought into service, and a 
small horse called Buckskin was daily hitched to it, and a 
small negro by the name of Alexander-was secured as a 
driver, and with this‘rig Madame spent many days afield, 
made many pots of’coffee, and shared her hunter-hus- 
band’s luck by a camp-fire, dividing always with Peggy 
and Nancy, too, while the husband coached both dogs to 
a higher state of perfection in their field work, even to 


> 


the extent of having them take turns retrieving. Their 


winter vacation was a success, but on the lid of the chest. 


that holds the sacred records of those days afield can be 

read: “Bird shooting, except in rare cases, is not a 

woman’s game,” to which are affixed two signatures. 
T. E. Batten. 


Quail Take to Trees. 


A Nort Caro.ina correspondent writes: I notice in 
my hunting trips for five or six years past that partridges 
are getting more and more in the habit, when flushed, of 
taking to trees. I find this is the case to a considerable 
extent in Virginia also. Farmers tell me it is because the 
birds have learned more sense, That is their way of 
putting it, Faep, A. Oxps, 
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Days with the Wildfowl.—Il. 


NotwitHsTaNnpInc the lugubrious ing of the wind 
around the corners of the old lodge, and the 
extreme volubility of the coyotes all through the night 


presaged a new d of weather for us in the morn- 
ing, it did not come, and for once all signs failed. In- 
stead of rain or cold the morning broke beautifully with 
a clear summer sky and a caressing breeze from the 
south. Somewhat fatigued by my previous day’s expe- 
rience with Babe on the Bull Camp Lake, I was inclined 
to linger in bed this morning, but along about 8 o’clock 
Gerard burst enthusiastically into the room with an ex- 
clamation that the biggest flight of birds that had yet 
passed over was in progress, and I got up, hurriedly 
slipped into my duds, and joined him outdoors, 

The first thing I observed when I emerged through the 

low doorway was dotted lines, V-shaped columns, and 
massed bunches of birds streaking the whole heavens 
from the rim of the low sandhills to the southwest to 
the taller range rearing itself like a gray wall athwart 
the northwest, between Hackberry and Watt’s Lake. 
here were thousands of them, canvasback, redhead, mal- 
lard, widgeon, pintail, spoonbill, and teal; and they 
trooped across the blue canopy for fully three-quarters of 
an hour, all going in the same direction, and finally disap- 
pearing at the same point over the distant hills. 
_ Inspired by the spectacle, Gerard and I were not long 
in determining what to do. We would go over to Willow 
Lake, the direction whence the flight had come, and in 
the tall reeds and willows which bordered .it, await their 
return. I felt that the birds would he straggling back 
in this direction all through the day, and urging Gerard 
to get ready, I went into the lodge, refilled. my shell case, 
pulled on my waders, and as Gerard arrayed himself ac- 
cording to my directions, I discussed the proposed excur- 
sion, in order that the little fellow might know what to 
expect. 

In the first place, the rest of the hunters, including even 
old Bill and Jim, the chef, had hiked off to the different 
grounds before I was up, and there being no rig available, 
we had to walk to Willow Lake, which lay off to the 
southeast, probably a mile beyond Clear Lake. We were 
then, after we got there, to hunt on a different plan than 
we had yet tried. Hitherto we had dorie much of our 
shooting from a boat, in which we had plenty of room for 
all sorts of traps, but on the present occasion we had -to 
dispense with every pound of superfluous, weight, for we 
would be compelled to do all our work from the shore 
on foot, with a prospect of plenty of wading and walk- 
ing. Consequently we made our arrangements accord- 
ingly. 

For the benefit of young duck hunters, I will add, as 
many of them probably already know, that inconspicuous 
clothing in shooting wildfowl from a boat, even, is very 
necessary, but in shooting from the shore, in the sparse 
covering of cane and reeds, your raiment must conform 
as closely as possible with your environments, for stand- 
ing in shallow water you will have no chance to lie down 
on the approach of a flock of birds, as you would have in 
a boat. You have simply got to squat as ‘low as possible 
and take your chances. A dead grass colored corduroy 
cap, shooting coat, and Banigan waders, and you are all 
right. For the trip I deftly fashioned a coat for Gerard 
out of an old gunny sack, cutting armholes in the same, 
and slipping it over his sweater, and he was rigged up 
about as appropriately as I was myself, although his hip 
boots were black rubber instead of canvas, like my own. 
In duck shooting, hip boots are a sine qua non, whether 
boating or wading. And it is always better to have a 
good wide brim to your hat or cap, for it comes in handy 
when shooting against the sun, and acts as a shield to the 
face in wind and rain. Don’t fail to see that you have 
your jack-knife and plenty of good stout twine in your 
pocket, for they will both come in nicely oftener than 
you would imagine. 


“What are we going to do for decoys?” inquired 
Gerard, as the sheen of Dewev Lake burst upon us as we 
climbed the last roll in the prairie and began our descent 
toward the low-lying shores. < \ 

“We will not need decoys,” I replied,““as we simply 
wade along the shores and jump what laggards there may 
yet be feeding in the rice. However, I think the Judge 
and Thomas were over here yesterday, and I think I 
heard them say they left their decoys on the water where 
they had been shooting; a bad plan, however. Decoys 
should never be left out over night at a point where you 
intend to shoot the next day or any time in the near 
future. The birds get familiar with them, and after a 
time steer as clear from them as they would a man 
standing gun in hand in plain view. If.the Judge and 
Charlie did leave their decoys, though, we may stumble 
on them, and if we do, we will abandon pedestrianism, 
make a blind, and take it easy. But look at that flock of 
gulls; they have been feeding on the minnows and mol- 
lusks along the shallows there. Shall I kill one?” 

As I put the interrogatory, at least two or three hun- 
dred of these graceful black-backed, creamy bellied waifs 
of the air arose from the nearest shore line, and sounding 
in dissonant chorus their weak little squeak, they began 
to knit a network of soft plumage in the sunlit air, and 
as. one, with more temerity than wisdom, came dipping 
down over us, I inquired of the boy whether I should 
kill him or not, and getting a half reluctant affirmative 
reply, I cut the beautiful creature out of the air, and it 
came fluttering down, almost at our feet. | ; 

Gerard picked the bird up daintily by. the tip of one 
wing, and as he whirled it around the scarlet splotch dyeing 
its velvet-covered chest caught his pitying--eye, and re- 
proachfuly he said: “Oh, Pop, what did‘you kill it for? 
Poor thing, it could not hurt anything.” 

“But you told me to, son; and then, while I condemn 
the needless destruction of bird life in anyone, I wanted 
yost to see this bird, and examine it, as living you would 
have no chance to. It is a good lessén in ornithology. 
and under the circumstances will make a lasting 
impression.” 

“T thought gulls only lived on the ocean and along the 
coast,” continued Gerard, folding the bird’s wings closely 
against its sides, and wiping the blood from off its pearly 
breast with the tail of his gunny sack wammus. 

“No, they do not. While they are naturally an ocean 
bird, they do not confine themselves to its vicinity, but 
frequent all larger bodies of fresh water, often far inland, 


and ascend all our rivers many hundreds of miles from 
their mouths.” 

“There must -be many kinds of them, for when out in 
Portland last summer we used to see a half dozen differ- 


- ent species, all of them larger than this one.” 


“Oh, yes, there are fully orty species of gulls, and the 
most of them are to be found in this country. The bird 
you have in your hands is a lesser tern, one of the 
smallest of all the family. Many of the big salt-water 
pi are not’as harmless.as this little fellow, but prey 

ercely on other birds. 

. ‘These terns or sea-swallows are mueh smaller than the 
birds you saw on the Pacific Coast, and are much more 
graceful in form and movement. It is doubtful whether 
you will ever see more beautiful exhibitions of the flight 
of birds than those being given by those terns out over 
the lake there. Like the larger birds, they are cosmo- 
politan. Some species are very abundant, others are ex- 
tremely rare. In this country there are at least twenty 
well defined species. Many of them breed right here on 
the open ground among grass tufts, or in some dry nook 
on the lower slopes of the hills. No regular nest is made. 
The young are brown colored. The old birds make a 
good deal of noise when their young are molested, but 
make no attempt to protect them. Look, there is a flock 
of mallards coming back. See them settling there at this 
end of Willow Lake? Come on, let’s mosey. We are 
apt to get some fine shooting during the next hour or so.” 

Twenty minutes later we stood on the last slight eleva- 
tion overlooking Willow Lake, and after surveying the 
charming outlook for a few moments started on down to 
the shore and began our tramp around the lake. 

We had not gone 100 yards when, with much quacking, 
an old hen mallard leaped from amid the smartweed and 
flags, and undertook to curve around over the lake, but 
leading her a foot or two, I knocked her down nicely, 
and Gerard started right out after her. 

“Hold on, there, Babe,” I continued, “if you don’t want 
to get in over your waders, go around to the right there 
and follow the open water.” 

“But it isn’t as deep here in the tules, is it?” 

“Yes, deeper. You see those fallen rushes out there in 
front of you?” 

“Veo * 

“Well, when you see them lying like that, you can de- 
pend upon it that they are full of trouble for the inex- 
perienced hunter. Those rushes always flourish on a soft, 
mucky bottom, and you would certainly get your boots 
full if you tried to wade through them. But over there, 
where you see those straight, arrowy fellows, you will 
have no trouble in getting along. They always indicate 
a substantial bottom, and 1f you work along them, you'll 
not get wet, and ncthing is so annoying as to get your 
rubber boots filled with water. You see, Gerard, I want 
you to carefully note these little details, for you will not 
have your old Pop always along w:th you, and they will 
help you out of many a difficulty in the future.” 

The boy then followed my directions, reached the dead 
duck with ease, and picking her up brought her in to 
the shore, and we started on round the lake. 

A quarter of a mile further down the shore, in round- 
ing a big curve where the rushes grew luxuriantly, we 
suddenly came on to a bunch of decoys dancing merrily 
on the little waves in a little bay, out sixty or seventy 
yards from the sloping bank, and wading out we came to 
a nice round nest in the tules from which the owner had 
been shooting. 

“The Judge’s decoys,” I remarked, after a searching 
glance at the bevey of counterfeit birds on the water, 
“and from the empty shells scattered about here, he and 
Charlie must have had lots of fun last evening. Down!” 

From out on the lake, coming straight toward us, was 
a line of birds. At first, from their size, I thought they 
were mallards, but there was too much white on them, 
and I concluded they must be canvasbacks. In another 
second or two they were almost upon us, and catching a 
good view of their long, sharp bills and bulky green 
heads, I knew at once what they were. 

“Mergansers,” I whispered. Then as they swished 
down over the decoys and up into the air, like the runner 
of an old-fashioned sleigh, I jumped to my feet, and lead- 
ing the head bird, I killed the third one back of him, and 
with the second barrel dropped one of the tailenders. 

I noticed that both birds—the mergansers—had fallen 
into the water where it was a trifle too deep for Gerard’s 
waders, and cautioning him to remain where he was, I 
went out and retrieved them myself. They were a male 
and female, the former an old bird and in the fullest flush 
of his autumn plumage, with his head as bright green as 
the purest emerald, the splotches on his wings as glossy 
and black as silk velvet, and his body as white as the 
driven snow. 

“Isn’t he a beauty?” I remarked to the boy, as I stepped 
inside the blind and handed the drake over for his in- 
spection. 

“Yes, indeed, he is, and what a pity it is to kill them,” 
replied Gerard, as he smoothed out its ruffled feathers. 
“Are they good to eat?” 

“No, not very. They are what we call ‘fish ducks,’ and 
take no more rank as a table bird than a mud hen.” 

“Then why did you shoot them?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, they fooled me until it was too 
late. When I first drew up on them I thought they were 
canvasback, and when I did recognize what they were, 
I was already pressing the trigger. However, they will 
furnish you with another lesson in nature, and the drake 
we will try and preserve, and when we get home I’ll have 
it mounted. They are a very interesting species of water 
fowl, and there are a half dozen varieties of them. These 
are the great American mefgansers, the largest of their 
tribe. Generally they are called ‘saw-bills’ out this way, 
but in the East they are ‘sheldrakes,’ ‘spirit,’ or ‘fish 
ducks.’ ” 

“Are they plentiful here?” 

“Quite. The hooded variety, a smaller bird, about the 
size of a bluebill, being the most plentiful. They are 
drab in general color, with a chestnut crest on their heads 
extending down over the back of their necks. They are 
seen in greater numbers in the spring, and on the break- 
ing up of the Platte are to be encountered numerously 
along that stream, even the great American variety. They 
come in flocks of from ten to twenty, and even double 
this number, especially this species. The hooded variety 
are more solitary, and do their traveling mostly in pairs. 
These big fellows have a steady but rapid flight, pursuing 


their way along the shores two or three deep. I have no- 
ticed the flocks along the Platte in the early spring seem 
to be made upalmost wholly of males, the females fol- 
lowing later in flocks. See that hawk? Keep per- 
fectly still; I thimk-he will come over us.” 

And sure enough he did, a big redtail, and as he dipped 
down close over our heads, we caught the flash of his 
wild eyeball and-the orange of his slender legs as he 
swept by. He did not discover us, and I allowed him to 
continue in quest of his noonday meal unmolested. 

“But the mergansers, Pop; tell me more about them,” 
and it was evident that the boy was stirred by the same 
fires that had stirred his progenitor in the years long 
gone by. 

“Well, I don’t know what more there is to tell, Gerard 
(there goes a flock of redheads off there over the hay- 
field), only I do know that if you could see a pair of these 
greenheads swimmings along the edge of the ice in the 
spring out on the old Platte, with the snowy bank for a 
background, you would see as hardy a picture as this 
prairie countty affords. It is a stirring sight in March, 
on a bright, breezy day, to see the drake, a crimson-eyed 
beauty, feeling fresh in spirits and costume, passing 
swiftly up the broad valley thinking only of the fete that 
awaits him in the far north. Down in Deuel county, 
where I shot in the spring of ’94, I saw a good many 
white and black tufted mergansers, but I have never seen 
one up here, although they must come here, as they are 
anything but rare, ana in the fall and winter they go far 
up most all our rivers and visit our inland sloughs and 
marshes. ‘They are shy and vigilant, feeding on small 
fishes, crustacea and aquatic insects. These they obtain 
without difficulty, as they are patterned greatly after the 
loon, and are magnificent divers. But of all the sawbill 
family, I think our little hooded merganser is the most 
interesting. The Indians use to call them the ‘devil duck’ 
on account of their mysterious and erratic movements, 
and they would no more think of killing one than a 
mountaineer would think of killing a magpie—it is an 
omen of bad luck. As I intimated before, their plumage 
is composed principally of sombre gray and drab tints, 
but on the inside of the wings there is a lovely pale rosy 
hue, reminding you of a dying sunset flush. We may get 
a crack at one before we leave, and I hope we do, for 1 
want you to see one. Look out there, Gerard, what is 
that coming toward us—-there in the water—don't you see 
it?” 

“Where? Oh, yes. It is a muskrat.” 

While talking I had noticed a small, triangular-shaped 
riffle in the placid waters approaching us, point first,sand 
coming evidently from one of the half-whelmed hay-cocks 
— were scattered numerously all over this end of the 
ake. 

Gerard was correct, and it pleased me to see that his 
lessons in nature’s wild ways were not being thrown 
away. It was a rat, and he was making directly for the 
point of land on which our blind was located. 

“Now keep perfectly quiet, Gerard,” I whispered, “and 
we will watch this fellow and see what he does.” 

We crouched down low, and through the interstices in 
the tules kept our eyes on the little V-shaped waves ap- 
proaching us. Closer and closer they came, until finally, 
when off about fifteer or twenty yards from the point, 
we caught sight of the rat’s funnv little flat face, with his 
whiskers sticking out from his puffy cheeks and his nos- 
trils twitching aueerly as he came on through the shal- 
lowing water with the gracefulness of a member of the 
finny tribe. 

Right up to the low shore he came, and on reaching it, 
halted a moment, lifted up his round head, and with black 
eyes sparkling like. diamonds in a brown setting, sniffed 
the atmosphere suspiciously once or twice, just as if there 
was some indefinite taint about it that he didn’t quite 
understand. Perhaps he causht the odor of the dead 
ducks lying at our feet, but if he did he was evidently 
used to it, and apparently unconcerned he crawled quietly 
out upon the bank, his sleek coat shedding the last vestige 
of moisture as if he had been on dry land all morning, 
and shining in the sun like the boa about my lady’s neck. 

He waddled up vo within a vard of the tules behind 
which Gerard and I lay, then sitting up on his haunches 
wiped his nose with one creamy paw, looked sharply into 
our crypt of reeds and flags, then set to work scratching 
and pawing at the roots of the smallest of the tules. He 
soon, with his flat incisors, pulled out a long, slender 
white tendril, and began to munch it complacently, and 
Gerard and I were tickled immensely at the sight. 
Through with the first root, which he seemed merely to 
bite into small fragments, holding it in his expanded jaws 
a brief interval, then ejecting it as if he had extracted all 
its succulency, he again began his excavations. Root 
after root was withdrawn from the soft soil and reduced 
to bits, and at last appearing as if tiring of the diet, he 
backed into the shallow water, keeping his piercing little 
eyes glued upon our blind the while, but evincing no 
timidity whatever. Once in the water, he doused his 
chubby head beneath it once or twice, washed his face 
with his hands, slapped the water joyously with his flat 
tail, rolled over, shook himself, and then set sail back to- 
ward the submerge@; haystack, in which undoubtedly he 
had built his water home. 

He had left the shore but a few yards behind, when 
Gerard jumped suddenly to his feet, and with a whoop, 
fired an empty shell at him. There was an instantaneous 
splash, and fom the midst of a caldron of roily waves 
we saw his flat, hairless tail spasmodically wriggling in 
the air, and the rat had gone as completely as if he had 
never existed. f es 

“Wasn't he funny,jBep?” remarked Gerard, as he 
stepped out,of the sahd gathering up a handful of the 
tule chaff the rat had‘left at the water’s edge, came back, 
sifting it through his fingers, and continued: “I do not 
believe he ate a bit of. this stuff, and was chewing it just 
to entertain us.” | 

“He was getting the juice out of it, that was all. There, 
a out and pull up one of those tender tule sprouts and 
I wifl show you what he was after.” 

Gerard found the task a greater one than he imagined, 
for he had to give two or three tugs at the wiry rush 
before its slender white root let go, and he pulled it forth 
and handed it to me, with the remark, “Gee! I do not see 
how that little animal pulls these things out so easily; he 
didn’t seem to exert himself at all! 

“Well, he knows*how. You see, the all-wise Creator 
has not quite taught us all, and as you go along through 
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life you will find that you can learn many things even 

a muskrat. See od and I broke the bleached 
extremity of the bulrush which was brittle, and squeezed 
from the end a thin whitish fluid into the palm of my 
hand. “There is what Mr. Muskrat was after—the milk 
of the tule root.” 

“Where do you suppose he is now?” and the boy gazed 
off toward the soggy dome of the haystack protruding 
from the distant waters. Te aac 

“Safely out there, right where you are looking, in his 
home in the heart of that hay.” 

“Just what sort of an animal is a muskrat, Dad? They 
don’t look any at all like the real rats in town. Are they 
plentiful about these lakes?” 

“Very. They are a species of the beaver genus, and are 
peculiar to this country, being extensively distributed in 
suitable localities all over the northern part of this conti- 
nent, clear from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the 
Rio Grande to the barren grounds bordering the Arctic 
Sea. They are always interesting to me, and I seldom 
shoot one in wantonness.” 

“But do they come out much in the daytime?” 

“No. They are most active at night, and spend the 

ter part of the day concealed in their tule-built 
ouses, or in their burrows in the banks, which consist of 
a roomy chamber with numerous passages, all of which 
open under the surface of the water. Like all rodents, 
they are omnivorous in their habits, although I doubt very 
much if they will eat flesh. Duck hunters, you know, 
think that it is the rats that carry away the dead ducks 
they are compelled by darkness to leave where they fell 
over night, but in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it is 
a skunk, mink, otter or owl that gets the prize. However, 
while the dentition of the mushrat—we always used to 
call them mushrats, and I like the old-day name, it takes 
me back to the Little Reservoir and Widener’s Pond, 
when I was a little ’un like you—is adapted particularly 
to certain kinds of vegetable food; they are always mux- 
ing around any dead bird or animal they may stroll upon, 
but I hardly think they ever partake of much of the flesh 
of the same. The mussels of our streams, however, are 
devoured voraciously by them, and old Captain White- 
head, the old cabin boatman with whom I used to shoot 
on the Illinois, swore that they opened these mollusks 
without injuring the shell. So do you wonder that they 
know how to pull up a tule root? But funnier than this, 
Gerard, the old captain declared that a mushrat finding a 
mussel with the soft parts extruding, seizes it so quickly 
that these soft parts are pinched and become paralyzed, 
after which he finds no trouble in parting the shell and 
extracting the bivalve. This, however, I know from 
absolute research, is literally untrue, and it is only old 
codgers of the Whitehead stripe that believe such absurd- 
ities, But, say, Gerard, the ducks seem to have gone to 
sleep. What do you say, let us stroll back over toward 
Clear Lake and try them in the pass this evening?” 

“All right; but the decoys?” and the boy motioned to- 
ward the bobbing counterfeits on the water. 

“Oh, they are none of our doings. The Judge and 
Charlie will probably be back here themselves to-night. 
Here, shove these mallards and the merganser—or shall 
we take them both? Very well, push them all into my 
back pocket here; they won’t bother me much, and you 
can tote the shell case awhile. That’s the caper. Come 
on.” SANDY GRISWOLD. 


Massachusetts and Maine. 


Boston, Oct. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: Brant 
Rock, Marshfield, is a well-known resort for sea fowl 
shooting. Last Sunday eighteen boats were ranged in a 
line stretching a distance of about 1% miles out to sea 
from the shore. One solitary warden, Mr. Thomas Stack- 
house, on shore, saw them and heard the shots. He pro- 
cured a boat, but not unobserved by the many friends of 
the hunters who had gathered on shore to watch the 
sport. Some one of these had a huge megaphone, through 
which he sounded notes of warning to those in the boats. 
Other friends put out in a power boat, which was the sig- 
nal for those in the dories to deposit in the launch the 
birds they had killed and their guns, thus preventing the 
officer from securing evidence. Mr. Stackhouse arrested 
one of the party, but was unable to produce in court such 
evidence as to satisfy the judge of his guilt, and he was 
discharged. If the Sunday law is to be enforced against 
the sea fowl gunners, there is need of a great number 
of officers at this season to cover the many points on the 
Massachusetts coast where gunners are to be found. 

In some towns the local officers are doing good service 
for protection. One of the policemen of Plymouth had 
three Portuguese in court yesterday for shooting robins. 
One was fined for nineteen birds $190; one for thirteen 
$130, and the third man for two birds $20. 

It is reported that the moose secured by Dr. Bishop, 
as mentioned in my last letter, weighed 1,200 pounds. 
There are not always the conveniences at camps to get 
the actual weight of the big game killed. Of course, if 
one is guessing, it is just as easy to guess liberally as 
any way. If any of your readers have obtained the actual 
weight of moose they have killed, such information would 
be interesting, and if reported in these columns lead to 
the compiling of valuable statistics. 

Mr. Freeman N. Young, of Arlington, has devised a 
move! conveyance for a hunting trap in Maine, combin- 
ing a house and an automobile. The idea is a develop- 
ment of the “hay rigging” which Mr. Young used on his 
auto in a celebration on the 17th ,of June last. The house 
consists of the hay-rack boarded up on the sides and at 
the rear end. Two iron girdérs support a mattress on 
which the travelers sleep. Under the bed section is a 
kitchen. Electric lighting and heating‘are provided. On 
this trip of two weeks or more, Mr.* Young is accom- 
ere Dr. A. H. Tuttle and Mr. R. A: Frye, of Cam- 

ge. 


Although it was cold and wet at Barre “most of the 
week, the Brunswick Fur Club meet was a success in 
furnishing much sport, although it would appear from 
the results of the that the foxes in that region are 
“on to the game,” as the saying goes. Conspicuous among 
the lady riders were Mrs. T. W. Pierce, of Topsfield, and 
Mrs. Raymond ae of the Myopia Club. 

To-day is the first of the open season on moose in 


Maine, and it continues till December 1. Reports that 
have come in from various sections of the State indicate 
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that moose are more than usually plentiful. The figures 
for the first two weeks of the deer hunting season show 
a falling off in the number from 393 in 1903 to 368 the 
present year, 7 

The past week has seen quite a hegira of Massachusetts 
sportsmen for the Maine woods. A good idea of the 
number of hunters who leave Boston for Maine in the fall 
may be obtained from the fact that for licenses ($15 
each) the firm of Iver Johnson & Co. last year returned 
to that State over $3,500. On Friday Messrs. H. A. 
Spear and W. H. Pierce, of Boston, left for the North 
Woods. W. O. Taylor and two friends have been waiting 
at Moosehead for an opportunity to slay the king of the 
forests. One of the crack shots of the University City, 
Miss Carrie Lamb, with her mother and guide, is already 
at Ox Bow. Mr. R. D. Jones, of the B. & M. ticket office, 
and his wife, will soon leave for a hunting trip in New- 
foundland. They go into the region north of Eagle Lake, 
where no white woman has ever 

Mr. H. W. Davis, a well-known Boston sportsman, has 
just returned from Palfrey Lodge, just across the border 
from Vanceboro, with a fine moose, and yesterday Mr. 
H. M. Sears, of Boston, and two friends started for the 
same place. Mr. William S. Hinman, president of the 
Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Association, 
left Boston for the Maine woods with a party of friends 
last Tuesday. CENTRAL. 


King Edward as a Sportsman. 


_ Nownere where pheasants fly is the rearing and shoot- 
ing of them more carefully organized than on the King’s 
estates at Sandringham. Mr. Jackson, the head keeper, 
has the regular duty of rearing 10,000 pheasants annually. 
The eggs are placed in incubators until within four days 
of hatching time, when they are laid ten at a time under 
1,000 barn-door fowls, each setting in a separate box. 

It may be imagined that the hatching season is one 
cf no small care and anxiety to the head Keeper. When 
they have emerged from their shells the young birds are 
placed in little pens and dragged on trolleys to woods on 
different parts of the estate. They are carefully watched, 
protected, and fed, until the time comes for turning them 
loose into the woods. Even then they are the subject of 
the keeper’s unceasing care. 

As for the weapons of attack, his Majesty is one of the 
best judges alive of a good gun, and his gun room at 
Sandringham, with its glass cases fitted with guns for 
every conceivable purpose, is admitted by all his sport- 
ing companions. Complete as it is to the last degree, 
scarcely a year passes but some, new gun is added to the 
collection. The sort of gun which his Majesty most likes 
is one which is quite plain and unornamented, and which 
has a very light pull on the left trigger. 

It is a great day at Sandringham when the King and 
his party are abroad with their guns. Notice of the 
shoot has been given in advance all over the estate, and 
farm work is partially suspended, so that there shall be 
no undue disturbance of the birds. In the early morning 
of the day of the battue, the keepers in their bright royal 
livery of green and gold take a hundred beaters out with 
them and station them at their places. 

In their blue blouses, with white lace fronts and wear- 
ing soft felt hats with scarlet colored bands, the beaters 
themselves are picturesque enough. The rendezvous and 
time of assembly are fixed the night before, and it is the 
custom for the guests to make their way to the appointed 
place in any manner which best suits their convenience, 
and there await the coming of the King. 

It is seldom that the numerical strength of the party 
exceeds eight or ten guns, but all of them are first-rate 
shots. It is not that the King has retained any anxiety 
since that distant day when, as Prince of Wales, and out 
shooting with some friends, he was hit by a quantity of 
pellets from the gun of one of the latter, but that being 
a first-rate shot himself and enjoying all the best instincts 
of the true sportsman, he simply cannot tolerate bad 
work with the gun. 

Each member of the party works with two loaders and 
from two to four guns. The game book at Sandringham 
has been most carefully kept for many years, and it shows 
that on more than one occasion from two to three thous- 
— head of game have been accounted for in a single 
shoot. 

Game carts have in advance been despatched to various 
places, and in due course the big bag is sent home to the 
royal larder, which, capable of holding 6,000 head, is 
second in size only to that established by the late Baron 
Hirsch, which will contain 10,000 head of game. 

The shooting luncheon, either at Wolferton Station, 
the little cottage which goes by the name of the “Folly,” 
or at one of the farmhouses on the estate, is always a 
most delightful meal on such occasions as this. It is plain 
but good, the chief item on the menu being not infre- 
quently a kind of Irish stew, which is particularly grate- 
ful after the hard morning’s work. 

The Queen and her friends will often seek out this re- 
treat and join the party at luncheon, but both their 
Majesties are conspicuously averse to the practice which 
has obtained at some country houses of ladies walking 
with the guns. At the close of the day the total is 
laid out on the lawns for the King’s inspection before 
being finally consigned to the larder, whence it is 
despatched to hospitals and charitable institutions, his 
Majesty’s friends, and his tenantry. 

Sixty-two years of life have increased rather than de- 
creased his Majesty’s ardor for the gun, and his hand and 
eye are as good as ever when he has. to deal with high 
birds with the wind behind them. The single indication 
of the sexagenarian is in the increasing use of the little 
shooting pony.—London Daily Express. 


Pheasants in California. 

San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 11.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: About seven years ago this commission pur- 
chased some 400 Mongolian i i 
State was originally stocked. 
where they gained a substantial foothold. The climate 
of Or is much more suited to the birds than is that 


of Cali ey plenty of cover and water. 
In places of that kind seem to have done well and . 
increased in this State. In addition to the birds pur- 


chased in Oregon, we secured about 200 more direct 
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China. They were liberated in localities that were deemed 
most suitable, and while they do not show a marked in- 
crease, still there has been a gain, especially along some 
of the river bottoms that are heavily wooded and con- 
tain plenty of underbrush, although in such places the 
ground yarmint seem to destroy many of the nests and 
young birds. 

On some of the large “ranches” where range-riders are 
employed and the varmint are trapped and destroyed, the 
birds have made a very perceptible gain, but taken as a 
whole, they have not increased sufficiently to allow any 
scason for killing. There is an absolutely close season in 
effect at this time. 

We are endeavoring to secure Bob White quail, believ- 
ing they will do well in our large valley grain fields. 

Cuas. A. VocetsanG, Chief Deputy. 


Col. B. W. Sperry. 


I HAVE just heard, with a sense of personal loss, of the 
death of Col. B. W. Sperry, of Jacksonville, Florida, and 
1 ask myself, Who next? For Col. Sperry, though a man 
approaching sixty years, was still in the prime of life in 
vigor and activity, and seemingly one of those spirits 
which know or acknowledge neither years nor the in- 
firmities that years impose. As a sportsman he was just 
what the word sportsman implies. All who knew him— 


and they were many, from every section of the country— , 


were prone to say, “The Colonel is of the stuff that men 
are made of.” Those who were so fortunate as to have 
been afield with him, will recall with a keen pleasure his 
generosity as a field companion, and regret, as does the 
writer, that those days can be no more. Experience 
teaches us all that the record our memory makes of the 
men with whom we have fished and hunted is not altc- 
gether of a symphony of human souls. On the contrary, 
these records oftentimes reveal a series of disappoint- 
ments in men; so that a mental glance of our past ex- 
periences is like a visible study of the stars at night; 
some are brighter than others, and it is the bright ones 
that interest us most, and their disappearance would make 
the world darker. And so as to Col. Sperry, I feel that 
in my little world of acquaintances one particularly bright 
and interesting star has gone, and a sadness comes with 
the knowledge. 

For over thirty years Col. Sperry was a subscriber to 
l‘OREST AND STREAM, and one of the first things he called 
ihe visiting sportsman’s attention to on entering his office, 
were the racks containing these papers. Then came his 
gun and rod cabinets, with the cordial assurance of “If 
yeu are short on anything, I can probably help you out, 
and I'll be glad to do so.” T. E. Barren 


In the New York Line Counties. 


_Evmira, N. Y., Oct. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Noting in your “Notes from the Game Fields” the report 
from Sayre, Pa, (M. Chill) that game is plenty in this 
section, I would request that Brother Chill use the words 
“has been”, as I can vouch for a big lot of good hard 
hunting and tramping on the part of both dogs and men 
with very little to show for it in the way of game. 
Bruceport, Erin, Park Station, and Van Etten, all along 
the L. V. R. R. from this city, are shot out. I was told 
of three men getting 21 birds in a day’s hunt some time 
ago in that section. I think the larger part were wood- 
cock. As for quail, there is none to speak of in this sec- 
tion, Have had reported one or two small bunches seen 
this fall. However, they must be scarce, as I have 
tramped this country over in good shape with good men 
and dogs and have not started one quail. 

The grouse are so well educated that at the first flush 
they light on the clouds. What rabbits have been killed 
are as poor as Job’s turkey. Why? I can’t tell, except 
the fat is all chased off them. I never killed them in 
better condition than they were last year. 

E. H. KnIsKern. 


Fined for Dusking Ducks. 


CENTRE Moricues, L, I., Oct. 13—There has been much 
“dusking,” or shooting after sunset, for black ducks since 
the season opened, and Howell C. Smith, of East Mo- 
riches, a special game protector, knowing that parties 
might not take kindly to arrest, took ex-Police Sergeant 
William E. Petty with him a few evenings ago, hoping to 
catch somebody red-handed. They sneaked along the 
beach to where a party had out decoys, and when a flock 
of ducks were shot at and one fell dead, the two men 
were right at hand. There was some pretty hot talk, but 
the ex-sergeant carried and displayed a revolver, and the 
arrest of the “duskers” was made without trouble.. The 
men were taken before Justice R. P. Howell, of East 
Moriches, who fined each $25. 

The men were George Humphreys, of Brooklyn, who 
was here with his steam launch, and his assistant, Alonzo 
Horner. After it was all over, Mr. Humphreys told the 
game protector that the latter had only done his duty, 
adding that “dusking” ought not to be allowed.—Brooklyn 
Eagle, Oct. 15. 


Hts Thoughts, 


From the New York Times. 
IN THE COUNTRY. 
As I lie beneath the willow, 
With the whole earth as a pillow, 
The whistle of the quail breaks all my joy; 
For that whistle clear and free, 
Brings the office back to me, ; 
. - And.unthinkingly I shout: “Oh, drat that boy!” 


IN THE CITY. 

Oh, my bosom heaves with joy, 

As the prankful office bo 
Sits loudly whistling up and down the scale; 

For that whistle clear and free, 

Bri the country back to me, : 
And unthinkingly 1 look up for the oe 

. P. Prrzer. 


Helped Through the Phrase. 
“Pardon me,” said the seedy-looking man, who was laboring 
over a letter in the bow! writing secon, heat can* you tell me bow 


to. spell ” 
Certainly? replied his: shrewd. abighber, giving the. desired 
information, “and the other word is ‘e-m-b-a-t-t-a-s-s-e-d.’ ”—Phila- 
i : . 








FOREST AND STREAM. 





Fish Chat. 


BY EDWARD A, SAMUELS. 
The Tastog or Black Fish, 


Amonc the fishes on our coast which are ranked as com- 
mercial species, but which are also included by many in 
the list of game fishes, the tautog occupies a not insig- 
nificant position. Its value as a food fish has long been 
recognized, but until a few years, comparatively speaking, 
it was more an object of attention to the “hand-line 
brigade” than it was to those anglers who were satisfied 
with nothing short of the use of the rod and reel. But 
now its fame as a strong and sturdy fighter is so well 
established, the number of anglers who seek it with more 
elaborate tackle than that which was formerly used has 
become quite large. 


Distribution and Hatits. 


From the Delaware Bay all along the shore northward 
to Cape Anne, Mass., it is more or less abundant, being 
most plentiful in localities where there are ledges and 
rocky reefs overgrown with kelp and other marine plants, 
among which it gleans its food. 

It may possibly occur north of Cape Anne, but I have 
never known of one being so taken. From the rocky cliffs 
of Eastern Point, Gloucester, I have had my best success 
with this species, the fish averaging of good size and very 
gamy, particularly when hooked in the heavy surf, which 
almost always pounds that rugged shore. 

A considerable number are also taken from the kelp- 
covered rocks of Nahant; the estuaries of some of the 
rivers further south on the coast, such, for example, as 
the Weymouth River and the stream which flows from 
Scituate and Marshfield teem with this species, but they 
do not there attain the large size which is often seen in 
Vineyard Sound. 

Large fish are also taken over the submerged ledges 
near the Minot’s Ledge lighthouse, off Cohasset. South 
of Cape Cod it is one of the principal species caught in 
the weirs and pounds, as is shown by the reports of the 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Fisheries and Game; but 
so destructive are those traps, the catch is becoming less 
and less annually, and the average size of the fish is also 
decreasing. Tautog weighing 5 to 8 pounds twenty years 
ago were common, but are now rarely met with, and if we 
were to inspect the catches all along the coast, we prob- 
ably would not see a 10-pound fish oftener than once or 
twice in a season. 


Nomenclature, 


In some portions of Buzzard’s Bay and thence south, 
it is known popularly as the “black fish;” the name tautog 
is being dropped throughout its southern range. 

There are many rocky reefs in the Sound and along the 
coast of Long Island where the tautog is pretty abundant, 
some quite large fish being taken over the reefs off Rye 
and Port Chester. An angler of my acquaintance creeled 
fifteen fish at Rye in one tide last season, which weighed 
over sixty pounds, and this may, I think, be considered a 
record catch for these times; an average of over four 
pounds being something remarkable. 


Tackle and Bait. 


In angling for tautog, my favorite rod is a stiff bait- 
rod, not so heavy as that usually employed in striped 
bass fishing, but stout enough to withstand a severe strug- 

le with a heavy fish. This species is remarkably strong, 
its thick, deep body, combined with great breadth of fins, 
gives it a wonderful power of resistance to the rod. A 
‘glance at its sturdy body would convince even an inex- 
perienced angler that the fish has all the essentials for a 
stubborn fight, and this is proved by the first encounter 
with one that falls to him. Long, swift runs it does not 
make; neither does it break water, even when the time 
for the landing net has arrived, but it “hugs down” to the 
bottom with the greatest pertinacity, a bulldog obstinacy, 
as it were, a 6 or 7-pound fish at the end of six to eight 
fathoms of line being sufficient to test the strength of 
almost any bait-rod that is in common use. 

As for bait, almost anything goes; a piece of shedder 
crab or lobster, sand-worm or clam, being acceptable in 
most localities. My best success has been with small 
crabs an inch to an inch and a half in breadth, such as 
are plentifully found beneath rocks and seaweed along the 
shore where they have been left by the receding tide. 

In biting, the tautog lacks the bold rush of the sque- 
teague or the bluefish. Genio C. Scott, in treating of this, 
says: “The tautog bites like the sheepshead, but with 
less power. You feel the premonition, but when he 
dashes aside the pull is weaker than that of a sheepshead. 
I mean now a tide-running tautog of from 3 to 8 pounds 
which feeds on the edge of swift water, has a white nose, 
and is fair game.” 

The tautog which feeds close to the base of the rocks 
is an adept in getting hooks or sinkers fast in the clefts. 
Accustomed as it is to glean its food of small mussels, 
barnacles, crustaceans, etc., among the kelp in a leisurely 
way, it takes the bait in a sort of indolent, half-hesitating 
manner, but the moment the hook strikes home in its 
tough, leathery mouth, it darts beneath the shelter of an 
overhanging rock or ledge, from which, if the fish is of 
any considerable size, it is dragged only with a severe 
struggle. This shelter-seeking habit has caused the loss 
of many a fine fish and no end of tackle, and the expe- 
rienced angler never dallies when the tautog is first 
struck, but lifts the rod sharply and raises the fish above 
any possible lurking place. : 

‘Although it is a bottom feeder, as a rule, and is taken 
by still-fishing, Mr. Scott describes a method for captur- 

it which may be worth a trial by the angler who is 
am experimental turn of mind. He says that an angler 


of his acquaintance sculled his boat to the edge of the 
tide on the banks between a rapid current and nearly slack 
water, and near an islet or reef of rocks in the Seconnet 
River where the water was about fifteen feet deep, 
anchored his punt, and standing up in the stern he cast 
some seventy-five feet of line armed with two hooks about 
two feet above the sinker and baited with clam. “In this 
way,” says Mr. Scott, “I have known him to take 100 
pounds of tautog in an hour.” 


Is Salmon Culture Profitable? 


In Forest AND STREAM for August 20, The Old Angler 
reiterates his conviction that the artificial stocking of our 
salmon rivers is unprofitable and impracticable, and that 
if the salmon is to be preserved it can be done only by 
very greatly curtailing the privileges now enjoyed by 
netters. In his communication he criticises some of the 
statements I have made, asserting that they are founded 
on information which has been obtained second-hand, and 
largely from unreliable sources, such as guides, boatmen, 
overseers of fisheries, etc. Now, I have nothing but the 
most friendly feeling for The Old Angler, and I regard 
him as one of my most valued correspondents. I know 
he is quite fully informed in fishing matters, and that 
everything he says is entitled to most respectful consider- 
ation; but no one is infallible, and I believe that his 
views on artificial propagation of salmon as a means of 
restocking our rivers are, in a measure, erroneous. If I 
am entirely wrong in my opinion, and he is right in his, 
the extirpation of the Atlantic salmon is only a question 
of time. 

My contention is that the artificial stocking of our 
rivers will do much to keep up the supply of fish, but this 
alone will not bring about the desired result, for no mat- 
ter how abundantly the rivers are thus stocked, if the 
existing conditions of excessive netting are continued, the 
supply inevitably must fail. In this last respect The Old 
Angler and I agree; we both believe that the destruction 
caused by the nets must, if possible, be stopped; but if 
that is not practicable, it should be curtailed to the 
smallest possible limit, in order that a fair share of the 
fish may be spared to ascend the streams and carry out 
the work of reproduction in a natural manner. 

Now, I do not profess to be a scientific fishculturist. 
I wish I were one, but I know something of the art, for 
I have investigated it personally and studied its feasibility 
and economic value, so that what I know of the matter is 
not obtained entirely from hearsay. That I am not right 
in my belief that our salmon rivers may be artificially 
stocked, has not yet, in my opinion, been shown, and I 
find, the more I look into the matter, that my belief is 
shared by a great many other observers. 


Evidence from the Blue Bock, 


The Old Angler often refers to the Reports of the Do- 
minion Commission of Fisheries as containing facts and 
figures which seem to substantiate his theories. I also 
find in them many statements which support me in my 
convictions, and from these I will make a few selections. 
Isaac Sheasgreen, superintendent of the Miramichi 
hatchery, in the last blue book, 1903, says: “While con- 
siderable evidence could be given to demonstrate the 
benefit resulting to the waters of the Miramichi from the 
operation of this hatchery, I feel that as the work of 
keeping up the supply of salmon by artificial breeding has 
been so thoroughly proved successful, it is needless in this 
report to adduce any other evidence than that the state- 
ments from all reliable sources show that the salmon fish- 
ing and angling during the past year have been well up 
to the average, and show no signs of decrease. Notwith- 
standing the enormous strain that is put upon it by 
reason of the large number of netters operating their 
traps every year from the mouth of the bay to the head of 
the tide on the main river, as well as all the branches, 
and besides, every available portion of the non-tidal 
waters yields its quota of fish to the sportsman and 
angler. The rivers are all abundantly supplied with 
breeding fish; grilse and parr are also seen in great num- 
bers in all the streams tributary to the Miramichi.” 

Alexander Mowatt, superintendent of the Restigouche 
hatchery, reports that: “All travelers up and down the 
rivers, with whom I have been talking, say they have 
never seen the salmon more plentiful than they were this 
year (1903). The guardians are unanimous in corrobo- 
rating this. As I stated in former reports, with good 
protection, combined with the good work the hatcheries 
are doing, there need be no fear for the welfare of the 
salmon fisheries of the Restigouche.” 

L. N. Catellier, superintendent of the Tadoussac 
hatchery, states that “Mr. Simon Dufour reports that he 
never saw sO many salmon on the spawning grounds for 
the last twelve years, while guardians of the River St. 
Marguerite. * * * Chas. Angers, Esq. M. P. for 
Charleroix, informs me that the planting of salmon fry 
in the River Murray is a success.” 

Mr. Alfred Ogden, superintendent of the Bedford, N. 
S., hatchery, reports that “Bedford Basin and Sackville 
River are each year showing a large increase in salmon; 
some have been caught with fly in the river, and quite a 
number have been taken in nets in the basin. 

That the artificially hatched salmon fry are as healthy 
and vigorous as those produced in the natural manner, I 
have always believed, but to be absolutely certain on this 
point, I sent the following circular note to a number of 
officials connected with the fisheries. 

“t. Will you kindly inform me whether or not, in your 
opinion, the artificially hatched salmon fry compare 
favorably in health and vigor with those which are 
hatched naturally in the river. 

“2. Are salmon streams benefited in a 
degree by planting in them salmon 
hatched ?” ‘ 


considerable 
artificially 


l'o these interrogatories I have received the following 
replies : 

“StowE, Vt—Edward A. Samuels, Dear Sir—Your 
favor of recent date, in relation to the planting of artifi- 
cially hatched salmon fry in Vermont waters, received. 
From my experience in the past, and point of view at the 
present time, I am convinced that the planting of salmon 
fry has been successful. Only a few years ago there were 
no salmon in Vermont waters. Lake Caspian, Wil- 
loughby Lake, and several ponds have been stocked with 
salmon fry, though these waters previous to that were in- 
habited by trout. Willoughby Lake also had maskinongé. 
Salmon have seemed to thrive and are vigorous healthy 
stock, and this year many good catches have been made. 

“It is my opinion, in relation to the health and vigor 
of artificially hatched salmon, in comparison with those 
hatched naturally in rivers and ponds, provided that the 
artificially hatched are taken from other waters than those 
in which they are planted, they would be more vigorous 
and the native stock improved. I think this has been 
fairly well demonstrated and proven, and methods on this 
line are adopted at our hatchery. H. K. Tuomas.” 





“MIRAMICHI Hatcuery, South Est., N. B., Aug. 20, 
1904.—Dear Sir—I have just returned from the head- 
waters of the Miramichi, and find your circular note 
awaiting a reply. 

“In answer to the interrogatories contained therein, I 
may say that, in my opinion, artificially bred fry compare 
very favorably with those that are hatched naturally. My 
experience during the past twenty-five years has been 
altogether with salmon and trout, and it is my firm belief 
that there is no difference whatever between the fry 
turned out of the hatcheries and those hatched in the 
natural way. My observations lead me to believe that 
they are just as strong and vigorous as the fry bred in 
the beds of the streams. 

“There consequently cannot be any reason why the 
rivers in which large numbers of these artificially bred 
salmon fry are planted should not be immensely benefited 
thereby, and it is conceded by nearly all the fishermen of 
the Miramichi that salmon culture, as carried on here, 
has been a great factor in supplying the demand that is 
arnually made upon this fishery in these waters. 

“WILLIAM SHEASGREEN, F. V.” 





_“Beprorp, N. S., Aug. 5, 1904.—Edward A. Samuels, 
Esq., Dear Sir—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
circular letter, and in reply to question No. 1 would say 
that I firmly believe salmon fry artificially hatched do 
compare favorably in health and vigor with those which 
are hatched naturally in rivers. 

“No, 2—Salmon streams are benefited to a large degree 
by planting in them fry artificially hatched. 

“It is estimated that not more than 4 per cent. of the 
ova deposited naturally in streams ever live to age of 
six weeks, or fry stage of one inch in length; whereas 
at the hatcheries fully 75 per cent. of the eggs taken from 
the parent fish are hatched and planted when about six 
weeks old or about 1 to 1% inches in length. 

“About six years ago I had all obstructions removed 
from the Sackville River at this place, giving the fish a 
clear run to the lakes from the sea, and since then have 
been planting from 20,000 to 40,000 fry each year. To- 
day there are large numbers of salmon in the Bedford 
Basin waiting for the waters in the river to rise so they 
can ascend. 

“There are no deep pools in this river, consequently not 
good for fly-fishing. A considerable number of salmon 
have been netted during this open season in the basin. 

“ALFRED OGDEN.” 





The above statements, coming as they do from experts, 
show conclusively that The Old Angler is not without a 
degree of error, at least in his assertion that the artificial 
culture of salmon is valueless as a factor for restocking 
our rivers, and that my claim that it is not only feasible, 
but eminently profitable, is correct, and that the time and 
money which have been expended on it have not been 
wasted. 


Barnegat Sea Fishing. 


Asbury Park, N. J., Oct. 15.—This bit of Jersey coast 
claims to be a good fishing pond; but we do have to lover 
our colors to Barnegat sometimes when it comes to taking 
in a big load of bass and sheepshead. A party went from 
here to Barnegat the other day, headed by John F. Seger 
and Captain Fenimore, who returned home yesterday. 

There were twenty-two in the party, and a jollier and 
more congenial crowd it would be hard to find. They 
stayed during the outing as the guests of Mrs. James H. 
Komaine, of the Sunset Inn at Barnegat City. Alicgcther 


3,245 pounds of channel bass were taken, 71 pounds ef 
siriped bass, and one sheepshead weighing 15 ponnds 
vas captured by Robert A. Inch. Captain Fenimore 


hocked the largest fish, a channel bass -veighing 73 
pounds. Frank Conway got the largest striped bass, a 22- 
pocnd beauty. 

Captain Fenimore not only caught the largest fish, but 
also caught the highest number of pounds, taking alto- 
gether 393 pounds. Robert A. Inch came next with 335, 
and L. P. Streeter third, with an even 300. In the words 
of the fishermen, “it was a grand trip,” probably the best 
they have ever had, and next year they expect to take 
many others who did not go this time. 

Following is the catch of each member of the party ac- 
ques to the figures of. the statistical secretary, John F. 

ger: 

Charles A. Atkins—36, 4414, 42%; total, 12314. 

J. Woodruff—26. 

Winfield Scott—36, 26; total, 62. 
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A. J. Dosch—4o, 29, 24, 28, 27, 31, 21, 24, 25; total, 250. 

W. Gilbert—35, 24, 26; total, 85. 

Captain G. W. Fenimore—2s5, 26, 20, 45, 73, 25, 41, 27, 
31, 41, 30; total, 393. 

Robert A. Inch—25, 27, 31, 30, 24, 28, 30, 27, 26, 22, 25, 
25; sheepshead, 15; total, 335. 

L. P. Streeter—23, 30, 26, 26, 32, 26, 26, 24, 32, 28, 27; 
total, 300. 

Cyrus Detre—35. 

E. J. Hudson—2z2, 23; total, 45. 
F F, Seger—27, 31, 19, 28, 26, 26, 43, 27, 28, 31; total, 


L. F. Douglass—23, 25; total, 48. 

E. P. Johnson—27. 

E. C. Raher—1o, 28, 38, 40; striped bass, 214; total, 134. 

E. B. Stout—35, 39; striped bass, 12; total, 86. 

Charles F. Schukraft—47, 26, 35, 20, 20%, 19, 28, 23, 
25, 25; striped bass, 8; total, 277%. 

John L. Hoffman—26, 181%, 28, 35, 19%; total, 127. 

Robert R. D’Bacher—16, 28%, 32, 16, 2434, 2314, 25; 
striped bass, 20; total, 185%. 

Fred. Wilkie—28, 1914, 17, 2414, 24; total, 113. 

Frank Kinbacher—26, 18, 18, 1614, 15, 1414, 13, 19%, 28, 
24, 23; total, 21714. ; 

Frank Conway—22, 26, 28, 26, 27, 25; striped bass, 22; 
total, 176. 

All the above are in pounds, and are channel bass un- 
less otherwise specified. 


The Striped Bass of the St. Lawrence. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 15.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In the number of Forest AND StrEAM for Octo- 
ber 15 (p. 527), is a communication from Mr. E, T. D. 
Chambers, in which the “bar” of the St. Lawrence is 
identified with the common striped bass (Roccus 
lineatus). I am not aware that that species is found, as a 
regular inhabitant, in the Great Lake basin, although 
wanderers do sometimes find their way there. The com- 
mon striped bass, or bar of the lake basin and St. Law- 
rence, is quite a distinct species (Roccus chrysops), practi- 
cally confined to fresh water and occurring not only in 





Cash System for Clubs 


BY EDWARD M. MACLELLAN, CHAIRMAN HOUSE COMMITTEE, 
MANHASSET BAY Y. C. 


To THOSE responsible for the business management of 
yacht clubs, probably the most vexing question is that of 
supervising the details of the book accounts, particularly 
as regards members’ monthly house checks. 

When the treasurer has the spare time, coupled with a 
knowledge of accountancy sufficient to enable him to work 
out the detail of his monthly statement and see that such 
details are properly shown, the work of the governing 
board is materially simplified. It is more often the case 
that this officer cannot give the time which the work 
properly .requires, with the result that it is carried on 
either by the club clerks or by an accountant. In the 
former case, owing to the difficulty of securing competent 
clerical assistants, because of the short season of employ- 
ment, the results reached are more or less unsatisfactory, 
while with the average accountant the trouble lies in fail- 
ure to appreciate the necessity of having the same man 
carry on the work, instead of detailing a different man 
each month, the effect being that there is no one with a 
sufficent grasp Of the many details involved to prepare 
an intelligent and concise statement. 

It is a fact that clubs generally do not secure the best 
prices for supplies, for the reason that, rightly or wrongly, 
such accounts are looked upon by dealers as long time 
ones, so that an additional percentage is charged as an 
offset. No better reason can be named for this than that 
it is generally customary for the club to allow members a 
credit of from thirty to ninety days on their accounts. As 
the average club is not blessed with a large working capi- 
tal, the dealer has to wait, and this is aggravated where 
the by-laws governing members’ credit are not enforced, 
often because of a disinclination to drop men who are 
fuliy able to pay their accounts, but do not do so, either 
because of slack business methods, or through a lack of 
comprehension of the fact that club accounts should be 
paid when due. 

It is generally agreed that in the detail of club man- 
agement at least, England is many years in advance of 
this country, and it has long been customary there to re- 
quire cash payment for supplies, the doorkeeper calling the 
attention of the member to this rule when overlooked. 
The control possible in a city club house, with but one or 
two entrances, is impossible in a yacht club, where also 
it is inadvisable to require payments in cash, owing to 
the necessity for employing large numbers of extra ser- 
vants to care for the week-end business, who may be more 
or less irresponsible. 

Practically the bulk of club bookkeeping consists in 
properly distributing, charging and collecting members’ 
house account checks, without which the accounting work 
would be reduced to a minimum, while at the end of the 
fiscal year every club has a greater or less balance due 
from members for unpaid house accounts, which the use of 
a cash system would eliminate. The question then be- 
comes one of how best to put such a system into operation 
without the promiscuous handling of money by the club 
servants. 

Among many of the golf clubs a coupon book system 
has been in use, as a rule with some degree of success, 
although when given a trial in the Royal Canadian and 
Marblehead Corinthian Yacht Clubs it did not find favor. 
The club supply books used by the Manhasset Bay Yacht 


Club are in many respects similar to those used in the 


a’ 


the lake system, but also in the Mississippi basin system. 
It never attains the size of the striped bass, and is a 
deeper and more compressed fish, has a more arched back, 
and the teeth on the base of the tongue are in a single 
patch instead of two rows; the ground color is also gen- 
erally lighter, and the dark stripes narrower than in the 
striped bass. There are other minor differences, but those 
enumerated will suffice to distinguish the two species. 
It is quite possible that the fish of 32 pounds noticed 
may have been an astray of*the true striped bass. It 
would, indeed, be a giant for a true bar. More informa- 
tion is required. THeEo. GILL. 








The Acrobatic Grilse and Others. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The charming story by Mr. Newberry, “Grilse on a 
Trout Rod,” and written straight from his heart, yet 
shows that in his enthusiasm he makes statements that 
would hardly be voted correct by a jury of his brother 
anglers. This is rather to his credit; we have all done 
the same. But really, does he seriously go on record as 
confirming the statements in his final paragraph, as 
follows? 

“Black bass? Pooh! Speckled trout? Stuff! Rainbow 
trout? Bosh! Grayling? Fiddle! I have caught them 
all over and over again, and they don’t for an instant 
compare with the acrobatic grilse. The salmon is the king 
of fish, and to take grilse on a trout rod is as good sport 
as this world has to give.” 

Some of Mr. Newberry’s fellow anglers were in New- 
foundland last summer, and took grilse on a trout rod. 
The sport was royal! But let a fisherman take rainbow 
trout on the Baldwin in Michigan, small-mouth black bass 
at Delaware Water Gap, and especially the lordly gray- 
ling on the Au Sable River in Michigan, and it will be 
strange, indeed, if he does not tip his hat in entire respect 
for either and all of these game fish. Or let Mr. New- 
berry try the ouananiche at Red Indian Lake in New- 
foundland; or better still, that demon of the salt water, 
the savage bluefish, and he will, I feel sure, not insist on 
saying “Pooh!” “Stuff!” “Bosh!” and “Fiddle!” 

L. F. Brown. 


clubs named, except that in detail they have been ar- 
ranged and carried out in such manner as to insure 
against objection to their introduction by the members. 

The books are printed in denominations of one, five, ten, 
twenty dollars, each denomination having a different 
colored cover, the coupons being also printed on different 
colored stock, according to their value. 

The one dollar books have manila covers and contain 
twenty 5-cent coupons, printed on white stock. 

The five dollar books have green covers and contain 
ten 5-cent coupons on white stock, twenty 1ro-cent 
coupons on yellow stock, and ten 25-cent coupons on 
blue stock. 

The ten dollar books have terra cotta covers and con- 
tain the same coupons as the five dollar books, also ten 
50-cent coupons on pink stock. 

The twenty dollar books have a blue cover and con- 
tain the same coupons as the ten dollar books, also ten $1 
coupons on gray stock. 

This variety of books enables the member or visitor 
from another club to purchase supplies in any quantity. 


The following conditions are printed on the back of each 
book, and govern their use: 


This book is valid only when stamped with the club stamp and 
the name of the purchaser written on the cover. 
Where an entire book is exchanged for supplies, it is requested 


that - cover of same be destroyed to prevent the book being re- 
issued. 


Unused portions of club supply books will be redeemed at the 
club office, to amount of remaining coupons, providing same re- 
main undetached from the cover of the book 

EXTRACT FROM BY-LAWS. 
Chapter IT. 


Section 1.—Members and visitors, before obtaining supplies of 
any kind, at the club house, must purchase club supply books, 
which may be had at the office in the club house, of the House 
Committce, or of the club treasurer, which books must be paid 
for at the time they are delivered. 


Section 2.—Coupons from a club supply book to the amount of 
—_ covering the supplies furnished, shall be exchanged for all 
supplies. 

The supply books are in the custody of the club 
treasurer, who from time to time furnishes them to the 
clerk in charge in such quantities as the business of the 
club requires, this clerk turning in to the treasurer his 
collections for books sold, which, together with the books 
remaining on hand, must balance with the amount 
represented by those originally furnished him. As the 
books are numbered, and the handling of cash is thus 
confined to but one employe, there is practically no chance 
for leakage. 

A daily record is kept of all coupons turned in by the 
various departments, the difference between the aggregate 
of these and the books sold to any given date representing 
the amount in which the club is indebted to the members. 
This amount during the past season has ave: 
while last year the average indebtedness of the members 
to the club was about $3,800. 

At-the Manhasset Bay Club, coupons are exchanged “for 
all supplies furnished, including restaurant and gaso 
lené; they are also taken for stage fares and expressage, 
so that ho money is received at the club except what is 
paid in ‘for the supply books. é 

After a season’s trial of the supply book system, the 
Manhasset Bay Yacht Club has demonstrated that the 
principal objection to its adoption—i. e., that it would cut 
down the business done by the club—has no foundation in 
fact; for in spite cf the present season having been the 
worst that yachting has experienced in many years fast, 
the business done has been excellent, and a good profit 


Che Fennel. 


——-) 


Alabama. Field Trials. . so 


Huntsvitte, Ala., Oct. 14.—Editor Forest-and Stream: 
In order to get a few notes of interest before the sports- 
men of this country relative to the coming field trials to 
be held at this place under the auspices of the Alabama 
Field Trial Club, commencing December 12, I desire to 
call special attention to the Free-for-All stake, which has 
a guaranteed purse of $300 to run for. 

This is the second season a Free-for-All stake has been 
offered by this club, and if successful we hope to increase 
its value until it will attract the best talent of the 
country. 

The hunting grounds are well located, being only a few 
minutes’ ride from the city, and promise to afford plenty 
of birds for trial purposes. a 

Special arrangements will be made to provide partici- 
pants with all necessary accommodations at a nominal 
cost. 

The services of the best judges that can be obtained 
will be secured, and we hope to make the event success- 
iul, both socially and financially. 

We respectfully solicit the patronage of sportsmen and 
fanciers. so “come one, come all.” 

J. M. Kirkpatrick, Secretary. 





Points and Flushes. 


The Southern Beagle Club have issued the programme 
of their third annual meeting and field trials for 1905. The 
trials are fixed to be held at Centreville, Miss., on Febru- 
ary 21. The programme can be obtained of Mr. John 
Redhead, secretary, Centreville. 


« * « The current number of Game Laws in Brief gives 
laws of all States and Provinces. Price 25 cents. 
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shown in the paying accounts. It has been found 
that those members whose expenditures do not require 
their close consideration, spend more than ever, while to 
the good fellow with the champagne appetite and beer in- 
come, the supply book has proved a blessing in disguise. 
Beyond the question of possibly reducing the volume of 
business done, the only other objection brought against 
the supply book, was that of the inconvenience caused to 
members through requiring them to purchase and carry 
these books. It is only fair to bear in mind that in every 
club there are a few men who assume the responsibility 
and give their time and best efforts, in order that the or- 
ganization which is their hobby shall bécome a permanent 
success. If through the adoption of the supply book the 
amount of work, supervision and expense to the club is 
materially reduced, the member at large, who has any in- 
terest in the advancement of his club, will not consider 
for a moment the slight amount of trouble which its use 
entails to him, and this has emphatically proved to be 
the case in the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, for there has 


not been a single complaint against its use during the 
past summer. 


40ft. Waterline { Cruiser. 


Durtnc the next few weeks we will publish several 
of the designs that received honorable mention in the 
competition given last spring by this paper for a 4oft. 
waterline centerboard cruiser. In this issue there appears 
the design submitted by Mr. Morgan Barney, of New 
York city. This designer’s work has found its way into 
these pages before, but we think more highly of this boat 
than any of Mr. Morgan’s previous productions. 

This boat would make a fine all-round cruising craft 
under either the yawl or the sloop rig. She has much 
room below decks. The cabin plans show the arrange- 


ment so clearly that no description is necessary. The 
dimensions follow: 


Length— 
SM 65, BGG ce cede chzdle ssia vk seen oh 6rft. 8in. 
RMAs nts ASW sh cowadchs ivines con wen 4oft. 
Overhang— 
PM iota, bbs whivie's opbly be sul hole kotbhe oft. 8in. 
6 5h 3 8095 0d Gabbe! ccd abinn MEAs I2ft. 
Breadth— 
OND 5 Vika owas LT. DOM 9 0 a X55e 14ft. 6in. 
6 A eae or ee ee eee 13ft. roin. 
Draft— 
Without beer oe 65:6 chia. sks cis We ft. 
ROE, WOES 555550 vcs Sec cence sevpae aed T3ft. 
Freeboard— 
PONE 5 is as ti denewh wBetoks O32 snais 5ft. in. 
ROE BE davis, Jak POR te cd. ac. beens 3ft. sin. 
A srk ooo SS oo PONT G. FSS . BURR DELES «2k 4it. 





STEAM YACHT FoR ALFRED MARSHALL.—Work has com- 
menced at Morris Heights on a new steam yacht for Mr. 
Alfred Marshall, owner of Levanter. The new boat is 
of composite construction, and.is 131ft. over all, rooft. 
waterline, 17ft. breadth, and 6ft. sin. draft. The boat will 
have a flush deck and two deck houses. The owner’s 
quarters will be comfortably fitted up, as the boat will be 
aed, wolahs for cruising. The builders guarantee a speed 
of 16 miles. : 
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LINES, CABIN AND ‘SAIL PLANS OF FORTY-FOOT WATERLINE €ENTERBOARD CRUISER, 
_— |" Designed by Morgan Barney, New York City. Honorable Mention: Design. 
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Gas Engines and Launches. 


(Continued from page 831.) 
r BY F. K. GRAIN. 
Gasolene, 


In producing the gas for marine work we employ 
gasolene or naphtha, both being one and practically 
the same article. Most gasolene engines are rated at 
a certain break H. P. when using 72 to 74 degree gaso- 
lene. It is, however, now almost impossible to buy 
gasolene which will test over 68 degrees. While this 
gasolene works very satisfactorily, particularly in the 
larger engines, it will not of course develop the power 
of a higher grade. Gasolene, like all hydro-carbon 
liquids, deteriorates quite rapidly by evaporation. The 
more volatile parts of the liquids evaporate and leave 
the heavier oils, which will settle at the bottom of the 
tank, and where a float feed vaporizer is used this liquid 
may be found in the vaporizer or at the lowest point 
of the feed in considerable quantities, if the plant is 
laying idle for any length of time. The method em- 
ployed in separating gasolene in the process of dis- 
tillation allows of its absorbing more or less water, this 
also being heavier than oil, will settle at the lowest 
point. 

We often hear of parties complaining of having 
trouble to start their engine after it has lain idle for a 
time, and in many cases it is owing to this very trouble 
of water coming first to the waporizer, which of course 
will produce no power. We would advise in every 
case that the gasolene when put into the tank should be 
thoroughly strained through a piece of cheese cloth or 
light material, as small particles of wood from the 
barrel or tank are liable to eventually find their way to 
the vaporizer, and the cloth will also absorb much of 
the water in the gasolene. While on the subject of 
gasolene, while it is universally recognized as being a 
very dangerous agent owing to its high explosive quali- 
ties, it is perfectly safe if properly handled; and there 
has never been an accident of any kind that has ‘ot 
been traced to the most flagrant carelessness. It must 
at all times be remembered that this gas is of greater 
specific gravity than the atmosphere, therefore the gas will 
seek the lowest level possible. In filling a tank under 
the deck, the gas which arises from the tank will not 
come above the deck but will creep down around the 
tank into the bilge of the vessel and will remain there 
until gradually absorbed by the atmosphere, therefore 
all openings to tanks should lead directly up, through 
and above the deck. There is no danger of an explosion 
from any receptacle that is entirely filled with gasolene, 
the danger being entirely in the tank when emptied, 
which, in that case, would be full of gas. Never at- 
tempt to put out a fire of gasolene with water, as it 
will only add to the trouble; flour, sand and earth will 
smother the most vicious gasolene fire. 


Troubles in General. 


The troubles encountered in operating marine gaso- 
lene engines are so varied that, at times, it seems as 
if the users of these engines made special effort to in- 
duce their machines to do all kinds of tricks that even 
the majority of manufacturers have never encountered. 
The writer, occupying a position where these troubles 
and tricks are continually coming home to him in the 
form of letters of inquiry, we will endeavor to take 
these questions asked and, with the replies to same, 
obtain a sort of encyclopedia for the man of the per- 
fume boat. 

Supposing now that you are all ready to start out 
and, on going through the usual operations, your engine 
refuses to start. We will then first remove the wire 
from the electrode, then, be sure that the switch is on, 
take the wire and wipe it on some dry part of the 
engine. This will show if your batteries are working; 
and you can detefmine by the size of the spark whether 
it is sufficient for the requirement. Finding that this 
is all right, we then wipe the wire on the contact bind- 
ing-post of the electrode, first being sure that the con- 
tact points are separated. In this case there should be 
no spark on the binding-post of the electrode. Should 
it, however, spark here, it will show that the plug or 
electrode is short-circuited. Now if the electrode is 
short-circuited it can be from only two reasons; one, 
that the mica or other insulation used is broken or 
burnt out, or that there is a coating of oil or soot 
covering the inside insulation, producing a short-cir- 
cuit. Of course in either case the remedy is, in the 
first instance, to put in new mica insulations. If these 
are not at hand asbestos can be used as a makeshift. 

While asbestos is a fairly good non-conductor on 
primary circuits, it of course will not answer on the 
high pressure of the jumo spark. In case of soot and 
oil on the plug, clean thoroughly with gasolene, scrap- 
ing the edge of the insulation with a pocket knife. The 
electrode can then be held against any bright part of 
the engine and tested before putting in place. 

Another cause of sparking failures is corrosion on 
the terminals; also, at time a wire will break and 
of course cannot be seen through the insulation. This 
is sometimes very troublesome, as the vibration of the 
boat and movement of the wire will cause it to make 
and break its circuit. One very common trouble is 
the loosening of the connecting between the batteries. 
On examination a casual look will show everything in 
good condition, but if care is taken to try each binding- 
post, the owner will often be surprised to find a number 
of connections broken. 








Hempstead Bay Y. C. Meetinc.—At a meeting of the 
Hempstead Bay Y. C., held at Freeport, L. I., a few days 
ago, the following officers were elected: Com., Floyd 
Weekes; Vice-Com., Isaac R. De Nyse; Rear-Com. 
Joseph Rollins; Meas., William R. Clowes; Sec’y, E. J. 
Mortimer; Treas., Carman R. Lush; Governors—John A. 
White, Rowland H. Mayland, Isaac N. Carman, Israel W. 
Williams. The following committees were appointed for 
the year: Regatta, De Witt C. Titus, Robert W. Nix, 
George A. Weekes; House, Alanson Abrams, De Witt C. 
Titus, James Dean; Finance, Bergen R, Carman, Seaman 
L. Pettitt, M. H. Tracy. ; ; ¢ 


The Paris Sailing Club. 


Cercle de la Voile, de Paris. 


BY A. GLANDAZ, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, CERCLE DE LA VIOLE DE 
PARIS. 


Parts is one of the most active of the French yachting 
centers. The Seine and its tributaries, the Marne and 
the Oise rivers, both above and below the capital, are 
admirably adapted for small boat sailing and motor boat 
racing. Ever since yachting has gained a foothold in 
France, these rivers have become the favorite sailing 
grounds for Parisians. 

There are a number of yacht clubs in the vicinity of 
Paris, but the most active and influential, as well as the 
oldest, is the Cercle de la Voile de Paris. The Cercle was 
founded in 1867. Its by-laws were drafted in 1868. 
About eighty gentlemen acted as charter members, and 
its Paris home, which was first established at No. 4 
Rue des Petits-Champs, was afterward removed to No. 
4 Impasse d’Amsterdam. 

In 1875 the Cercle de la Voile assumed its final name, 
which it has kept up since and became the Cercle de la 
Voile de Paris. It called itself, “Société de Navigation 
de Plaisance a la Voile, Fluviale et Maritime” (Society 
of Pleasure Sailing on Rivers and the Sea). In 1876 
it broadened its scope and added a branch for power- 
driven yachts. Then the Cercle numbered 110 mem- 
bers. In 1877 a new standard tonnage rule was estab- 
lished. Yachts over six tons were accepted in the large 
class, under six tons in the medium class and under 
four tons in the small class. A measurement formula 
was also adopted, which was as follows: 

pal XBYLxB 
L, for length; B, for breadth. 
very complete racing signal system was also 
adopted in 1879. In that year the two-ton class was 
created, and 1880 the class under two tons was added. 

Owing to the persevering efforts of its officers and 
the spirit of responsibility inspiring its members, the 
club established more convenient quarters at No. 11 
Rue St. Lazare. 

In order to bring together the members during the 
long evenings of winter, when the bad weather kept 
them indoors, lectures were started. These were very 
successful and consisted of technical courses and anec- 
dotical talks. A library was started, and this grew so 
much, that to-day it contains many maritime works of 
the greatest value. 

At the Paris Exhibition of 1878 the Cercle was 
awarded a bronze medal. It was the only nautical 
society so honored, and the medal was an acknowledg- 
ment of its activity and a recognition of the success of 
its fall regattas, which had been well attended in that 
memorable year, when twenty-six sailing vessels and 
eleven steamers contested in the races of October 6, 
the day of the great Nautical Festival. 

In 1881 the Secretary of the Navy conferred a new 
distinction on the Cercle, by registering the pennants 
of its yachts in the International Signal Code and rec- 
ognizing its club flag. Many boats were added to the 
club fleet. The three-ton class and the five-ton class 
made their appearance. In 1890 the Cercle created the 
30-metre sail area class. Among the successful boats 
built for this class were Buffalo, Darling and Moucheron, 
In 1892 a new measurement rule was adopted. 

The Argenteuil Basin, where the club’s first failures 
and first successes had taken place, had to be abandoned. 
The building of a railway bridge made it useless as a 
sailing place, and the Cercle emigrated to Meulan, in 
the Mureaux community, in the Department of Seine- 
et-Oise, some distance further down the Seine. 

The Meulan Basin was better adapted to the club’s 
requirements than was the Argenteuil Basin. It covers 
8 kilometers, is 300 meters long and 350 meters wide. 
In 1874 a piece of land was bought on the shore and 
a club house was built. This building was opened on 
May 14, 1804, Admiral Baron Lagé, President of the 
French Yachting Union, presiding, and the inaugura- 
tion was properly celebrated. 

Shipyards have been established near the club house 
at Meulan comprising every facility for the building, 
equipment and maintenance of yachts. The plant 
answers every requirement, so much so, that Meulan 
has not only become the regular meeting point for the 
members, but the river regattas are also held there. 
It is at present the anchorage for a great number of 
yachts, and many of them lay up for the winter there 
in the little arm of the river. 

While the Society holds its spring and fall regattas 
at Meulan, it has established for the summer several 
racing days at Trouville, on the coast. Cash prizes and 
medals are given in these regattas. Large subventions 
by the Yacht Club of France contribute to the number 
and value of the prizes, though the regular resources 
of the Society are amply sufficient, particularly when 
supplemented by gifts from certain members. Fine 
cups have been offered, and competition for these is 
very keen. The International Cup for one-tonners is 
the most important of the trophies, and it was first 
contested for in 1898. The cup was first raced for in the 
waters of Meulan in 1809. Belouga beat Vectis, the 
champion of the Island Sailing Club, and Sidi-Fekkar 
won out in 1900, beating Scotia, of the Royal Temple 
Y. C. In 1901, a challenge was received from the Ital- 
jans. They sent the Dai-Dai III. but the English 
Scotia II. was victorious this time, and she took the 
cup across the channel. In 1902 the first attempt of the 
Cercle to win the cup back was unsuccessful, and 
August was beaten at Cowes by the English champion. 
In 1902 through the victory of Chocolat at Seaview 
the cup was brought back to France. 

The Cercle takes the greatest interest in international 
contests. In 1902 the club sent Meulan to Kiel, which 
boat contested in the Sonderklasse (special class) for 
the cup presented by the German Emperor, and dis- 
tinguished herself by coming out at the head of the 
foreign racers. 

The Cercle was charged with the organization of the 
river regattas in the Exhibition of 1900, and it gave 


~ four days’ racing, in which 55,000.francs were 


in prizes. Sixty-seven boats were divided in six classes, 
and a race of honor for the prize of the President of 
the Republic was included. This was won by the Eng- 
lish yacht, Soctia. The second class, for yachts of 
¥% to 1 ton was for the International Exhibition Cup, 
and Scotia took this prize also. The purpose of the 
races was fully attained. The yachts bore that inter- 
national character which the commissioners had in view. 
Yachts of every nationality—English, German, Ameri- 
can, Dutch—participated and mixed with those from 
Paris afid France. 

The Society is now prosperous. The number of mem- 
bers grows continually; the club has more than 200 
active members. The number of yachts flying the 
club’s pennant is about 150, with a total tonnage of 
several thousand. 

The club’s flag is white with red angles, and a blue 
star in the center. Blue or white points distinguish the 
pennants of the president and board of directors, hon- 
orary or active. 

The officers of the Cercle follow: President, Mr. G. 
Pottier; Vice-Presidents, Mr. E. Laverne, Mr. J. 
Valton; Secretary, Mr. Jacques Baudrier; Racing Sec- 
retary, Mr. Le Bret; Treasurer, Mr. Doucet; Board 
of Directors—Messrs. Charlot, Dubois, Glandaz, Jean- 
Fontaine, Jouet-Pastré, Marcel Méran, Paul Meurgey, 
H. Monnot, Potheau, Jacques Thierry, Susse, Vilamit- 
jana. 


The Cercle gives three events each year, spring and . 


fall races at Meulan (with weekly regattas as well), 
and it holds several days’ racing at Trouville in August. 
The anniversary of the Cercle is celebrated in May. 
The measurement rule now in force is the one adopted 
by the Congress of Nautical Societies in 1899. The 
formula follows: 
L-P 
("apes 
_ 


~ 1000 YM 

P, perimeter; L, length; S, sail area; M, surface of 

the under water body. 

€ measurement rule has given satisfaction, and 
the influence of the C. V. P. as a nautical society can 
best be judged by the fact that its rules have been 
adopted almost universally by the river societies. 

The Cercle has recently created two new one-design 
and restricted classes which are independent of the 
general classes. 

We have spoken of the International Cup, and have 
mentioned the successive victors. As to regulations it 
may be well to state that the challenges can only be 
taken by foreign societies of standing and of another 
nationality than the holder of the cup. Only one chal- 
lenge from each nation and only one challenger from 
each society are allowed. The racing rules are those 
of the Cercle. The contests can be raced only at 
Meulan, Cowes, Antwerp. Amsterdam, Copenhagen, 
Barcelona, Lisbon, Genoa, Geneva, Pola, Kiel, Stock- 
holm and St. Petersburg. Any club wishing to race for 
the cup, but whose nationality does not correspond to 
any of the cities named, will have to determine the 
place of contest by previous agreement. 

The cup belongs to the 1-tonner class, and from 1904 
on it will be raced for by yachts entering in the new 
restricted class. The crew must be composed ex- 
clusively of three amateurs. The course must be about 
10 to 12 miles. Challenges must be issued before Nov. 
30 for the races to take place the following year from 
May 1 to Sept. 1. 

Among the other important cups mention may be 
made of the National Cup of the River Societies, also 
reserved to the 1-tonners of French build; the Pierre 
Nottin Cup for yachts of any tonnage, of French socie- 
ties and named by amateurs only; the R. Linzeler Cup, 
which is raced for at Trouville by yachts from 1 to 
3 tons; the Ed. Martois Cup, for the class of 1 to 2% 
tons, belonging to members of the Cercle; the Andree 
International Cup, open to yachts from 1 to 5 tons, 
providing the helmsman is an amateur; the Steamer 
Cup is now set aside for automobile boats; finally the 
Coupe des Adhérents, recently created. 

The Cercle has played a most important part in the 
evolution of yachting in France, owing to the number 
of its members, who have always shown interest in the 
progress of racing yacht building and who have not 
only built yachts, but very often designed their boats. 

A painter of talent, M. Caillebotte, was one of the 
first French amateurs to design yachts; he had several 
built and gained considerable experience. 

At the same time ‘and later another member of 
the Cercle, M. Gindicelli, designed several excellent 
boats ae praves to be light weather craft. He visited 
the United States several times, getting information 
regarding the designs of American yachts, which ideas 
he embodied in the boats designed for river sailing. 

Among the present members of the Cercle is Mr. 
Godinet, an amateur designer, who turned out the boat 
which beat in 1903 at Sea View her English contestant, 
Iris, that was designed by the late Arthur Payne. Mr. 
Godinet has also designed a number of yachts, notably 
two champions for the Coupe de France, 

We must also mention the vice-president of the 
Cercle, Mr. E. Laverne, whose boat, the Sidi-Fekkar, 
built on the American scow model, beat in 1900 
Linton Hope’s celebrated yacht, Scotia I. 

Among these amateur naval architects is Mr. M. 
Méran, who in 1899 had adopted by the Congress of 
Nautical Societies of France a measuring system con- 
ceived by him, which has become the French standard. 
By taking into the formula the factor covering the 
displacement of yachts, he made the first step in the direc- 
tion which has since been followed by the New York 
Y. C. in its present formula. 

We have given above a short summary of the past 
and present, the work and the traditions, the influence 
and the prosperity of the Cercle de la Voile de Paris. 
For the future we may look to the esprit de corps 
whieh pervades the Cercle; this is the thorough spirit 
of progress, work, emulation and solidarity. 
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Rhode Island Letter. 


Provipence, R. I., Oct. 15—A new automobile boat, 
built at the Herreshoff shops at Bristol for Mr, Frank 
Croker, of New York, was launched yesterday, and was 
given a highly satisfactory speed test in Bristol harber in 
the afternoon, developing a gait of 27% miles an hour. 
In this preliminary trial there was much to induce the de- 
signer and the owner to believe that under more favorable 
conditions the boat may be brought up to a speed of 30 
miles an hour. ‘This is the first genuine auto boat built 
by the Herreshoffs. The new. craft, which has not yet 
been named, is of handsome model, 45ft. long, a trifle 
over 5ft. beam, and of very shallow draft. The bow has 
a slight overhang, and the stern outline is broad and 
somewhat like the stern of the latest 15ft. racing sloops. 
The 90 horse-power Mercedes engine is set slightly for- 
ward of the midship section, and is protected forward by 
a turtle-back structure extending to the stem. She has a 
smooth, double planking of mahogany, finished bright. 
Mr. Croker is to take the boat to Florida this winter. 

Mr. —_ A. Garland, of the cata Ki. CG. _ 
owner 0 steam yacht Barracouta, has purchased two 
farms of about 750 acres, situated at the northerly end of 





Prudence Island, in Narragansett Bay. The transfer is 
of particular interest to local yachtsmen, as the land con- 
veyed includes the neck that forms Potter’s Cove, a 
favorite rendezvous with the yachtsmen of Narragansett 
Bay, and where the Rhode Island Y. C. has a station. 
These farms have been in the possession of the Brown, 
Ives, Gammell, and Goddard families since Revolutionary 
days, Nicholas Brown, the founder of Brown University, 
being the original owner. By the purchase of the land 
Mr. Garland will control the shores of Potter’s Cove, 
which will afford him the yachting facilities he has been 
seeking, and he intends to erect a summer residence. 
What effect the disposition of the property will have on 
the future of yachting at Potter’s Cove, and especially on 
the maintenance of the Rhode Island Y. C. station, is a 
question in which a large number of local yachtsmen are 
greatly interested. 

Mr. Robert L. Greene, of this city, has purchased a 
power yacht called Melba from parties in Boston, and the 
craft has just been brought around the Cape to her new 
port. Melba is 44ft. over all, oft. beam, and 32in. draft. 
She is fitted with a 10 horse-power Murray & Tregurtha 
engine, and has a cruising speed of about 8 knots an 
hour, F, H. Youna, 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, Oct. 17—During the past season a series of 
special club races given by the Boston Y. C. was sailed 
off the Hull station of the club. The races were apart 
from the regular open and club championship races, it 
being the intention of providing steady competition be- 
tween the yachts which remain at Hull throughout each 
season and for those not regularly provided for in races 
given by other clubs. Cups for 18-footers were offered by 
Mr. George H. Wightman, and in the first and second 
handicap classes by Mr, Alfred Douglass. Napier and 
Dorchen won the Wightman cups in the 18ft, class, Jingo 
won the Douglass cup in the second handicap class. In 
the following table of percentages it is assumed that a 
yacht has started in not less than four of the six races 
scheduled : 
18ft. Knockabouts. 

Starts. Per Cent. 
















NL Hs ONIN sé ccnetasieccesesedcadsus we 4 82.6 

oeemem, A. WW. PiIag. ccccccccees 4 76 

PR, Gh. he PaO Macccccccccceccss 3 58.3 

Bonito, G. H. Wightman........ 5 54.1 

Gertrude, H. E, Tench lane + 47.2 

Humbug, C. W. Cole.... 4 42.3 

Nicknack, E. B. Holmes + 36.8 

Bat, C. F. Adams 2d.... 1 25.0 

Mirage II., J. W. Olms 3 23.7 

EE tie! ee CRN sg Sa caugessasacadtpsnanecs 1 21.8 

pS ee ee 1 11.1 
; First Handicap Class. 

eG PPM. cco catac coves < vxedicevasceoee 4 65.8 

Re es Uh, WU, ROMEO vn isc cccncsdcavcvactccee 3 54.1 

Ns he OI ian ccnaanacsnvecacensioce 3 50.0 

Kit, H. B. Whittier.. 1 25.0 

Opah, W. C. Lewis..... 1 15.0 

PA Ant. Ws RNG cinenaney satan wiscssevacue 1 10.0 

ae le MI incdnda cocdcccdncececcocccucan 1 5.0 
‘ Second Handicap Class. 

MMS a, Cala 55sec caccccsecccccctcdees 4 

NE, Wl. 2. MONOD aks ind cevcksiwneisconcawen 5 

Rs: ls MR ass ciiditncactmisisenzacacwes 2 

ene WEN ERO cd. cen cnwtanecd ceceaaue 1 

PS Ha UE, (cae gesadaduecaatdeducceud duces 2 

Se A ee ee ere ne 1 

Pe Oe Ee, ME asuccuvehdscarssetaesnceacsadues 1 

CONG Be Sy MEUM Uus ccarcdtwascacesccdousaces 1 2 

PPR OO, "WOE BI ede oc cccccccccticccseccte e 5 5.0 





The following corrected summary of the squadron run 
of the Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts ‘from 
Hull to Marblehead on July 31 is submitted, in which 
several changes in the positions of yachts have been 
made, due to remeasurements : 

Class C—30-footers, 
Elapsed. 


Ce EVs. Ge. MONROE so ccc udncccnewuveveccducckicas 2 lo 55 
Wasaka, S. R. Anthony........... -2 16 55 
Sanquoit, T. Lothrop, Jr 2 18 04 
Class E—22-footers. 

Medric, H. H. White 2 22 

Clotho, Cheney & Lanning 
ES ERROUNE DORK. cuuidvacectacceccceces 
Warrior, S. C. Winsor 
Tayac, W. H. Joyce 


















NE Wg! Gia Be GE Ms) Be WOMB uaccncccdccceccancedsedsuae tl é 
Class I—18-footers. 
ISN tN iiss dana cuananinsncosenbuncexeuaneds 2 28 12 
Hayseed, H. L. Sowden ign danniddnaddanhedeema amendmen 2 41 32 
I ea Sey OE NNN oo sca canc caccvccnnsvuaseatess 2 42 47 
EE EE Sas ccc tonvcceevecddnesdedecncoyaceadsscaun Gan 
Sail NN cn Cn cadcnccenedduccaduhancéencwateeakcl GE 
RR EERO Ae 
RE Us on ccs sack de cakaccsnamuiwbins 40117 
Es a SE Dace k nwndacdaduensecednencnteavaans 3 07 55 
it ME iva aan clea atuddavddudassneunrttanas 3 25 3 
oslem, 2 tits tnensdducncgdcdeusacdecavadyeeeneest: 3 45 27 
i in i cinsacaeses eleacdeéuabadmsucndeades Withdrew. 
I Bas es IN, Da nS dcudeddidocdivedccdnceddsvdes Withdrew. 
Pe Sy PN ncissvccevnceccsdeseviccciedetuc Withdrew. 
Sy a is. te Si cheracicadnecdddoccacsececaccea Withdrew. 
Class T—15-footers. 
ee Se Pe dvcssecesctéendtebdetsboctecacsseéebe 2 56 22 
Winniahdin, James Sprat -2 59 54 
ftaymaker, W. F. Johnson. -3 01 40 
OY Ais ENS, Sha MME canwswicanednondvedddmucececcadses 3 09 24 


Dory Class. 
DUE Bess iy Ee SRO ns dccedccccccthurcsddcdgaviiucccadlll 
Elizabeth, F. H. W. Dudley 
Frolic Il., W. G. Torrey 


TINIE an th dnascines eeqcevencnuwedadhddwensianiees 25 
Seen Cab Wis CRUE onc cccacencccecsdsntntestawadsse dus 2 41 52 
RA Oe Oe, SE, Canc diasavadenckctemnmibadeicsmaden Protested. 
Pe ie ad MA ane cdbnesdavddvctvoccensaawidmibscads Protested. 
Tansy Cava ie cudvadenkvenedeesweutaiiniddeactiers Protested. 


First Open Handicap. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
9 

















Shiyessa, Alfred Douglass.......cccscccccccseces 2 24 5 2 16 36 
Riad Mas Hs nvddiuncencsiatanectacexs 2 18 20 2 18 20 
Diamond, Moore & Young............c.eceeees 2 34 32 2 23 48 
Second Open Class. 
Propiem, C. J. Blethen... ......ccccceccececess 2 27 32 2 20 04 
Peeenee. Be. CG. PUIGMAIOOR. 6. ccc vckdisscccscesene 2 33 05 2 21 57 
Chinook, Pomeroy & Patriquin ............... 2 27 30 2 22 13 
Re teeeis.: We. Wee BIOGMNOR s deci ccidcccoccsdeccus : 2 22 38 
Emma C., F. D. Perkins... 2 23 49 
Seeboomock, B. A. Smith... 2 35 12 
Violet, H. j. Mackee...... 227 33 
Thialfi, W. F. Soule...... 2 28 32 
Pocahontas, F. C. Merrill. 2 29 11 
Kit, H. B. Whittier.........00- 2 37 35 
Ronding, C. W. & H. B. Vialle. 2 44 27 
Magonk, C. V. Rogers......... 2 58 50 


Independence, D. Holbrook 


Third Open Handicap. 
Marvel, J. M. Whittemore...........ccccccseee2 2 35 00 
Sentinel, C. H. Crawford.. 








2 36 10 
Moondyne, W. H. Shaw... 2 36 36 
Re f. MPs ccccoccocesesan 2 39 58 
Hustler, H. W. Robbins. x 2 39 59 
Scapegoat, W. PP. Keyes......ccccccsescece 2 40 33 
Nancy Hanks, G. W. Lane 2 42 2 
Eclipse, A. F. BAM ir sit enasaesguasectegeseceeee 2 42 51 
ae A ae” ee peers 2 44 57 
ee SS re eee 2 45 50 
hn iy i SR ass dcacnnd gecsogacesae 2 2 47 10 
ES Di crocpacacdsacatcadecssa 2 2 47 09 
Duster, F. i: GMB ses ccccccccccdssscccccccese 2 50 25 
a: hs ir sn ceccnet dacagice ncgiwt 2 51 61 
has el ROE phonons cnnceesacsccetesst 2 53 39 
EE, Mee Ah, COMO osc nce cccccccveceseat 2 54 06 
Helen, Trombley Brothers....................- 2 2 65 37 
Annie Ww. C Treat 2 56 46 
Gladys, C. H. Porter..... 2 58 17 
Mamie, C. A. Dean. 2 59 64 
Nome, Z. N. Stevens... 3 00 22 
Argetes, G. H. Willins..........ssessseeseeeees 3 07 50 3 00 40 
Edith L., G. L. McCarty 3 00 54 
Ce eT ee ES ere rrr ee 21210 3 07 02 
Se ee a eee ccasecetcactesetecaed d 3 08 11 
Biers Weer: Gat es co ssiewrwwrrnscccccccse's 3 08 17 
Ret) BL: Gi Besteheeeies sn ccccccuscvescccceves 3 08 54 
eS is Mle Mees canccacanessccodeies < 3 13 48 
Ey Be ROPE cs cccscccccsscvcccscess Withdrew. ° 
Marguerite, Jaynes & Stone................00+ Withdrew. 
Folly, Green PD tee iat necscctansacde die Withdrew. 
Phyilis, he naw iaewer tes kes oceaneda Withdrew. 
Eleanor, McSweeney ..........ceeeceeeeeeeeees Withdrew. 
Power Boats—First Class. 
Palmetto, Wm. F. Palmer....cseccseeeeeeesees 2 26 36 1 37 05 
Narcissus, A. French --2 32 57 1 42 50 
Solace, A, Bigelow........ececeeereeseeees eeeeed 23 20 2 22 20 
P, Durland rrr 2180 14156 
ith_ M. LY RMR ass ccncceduccestusdves 
Toy, , ed ccoccccccccectocecegees oF @@ 2170 
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% lass III. 
SRE Ti Tb. PONS 0 Sint ecvs cb eiesecsores 319 4 
Edith E., F. A. Monk....... sahil nail stiniiedl 2 37 49 2 37 49 


The winners of prize cups are as follows: Class C, Chewink IV. 
d Wasaka; Class E, Medric and Clotho; Class I, Dorchen, 
seed, Privateer II., and Aladdin; Class T, Vera II i 
niahdin; Dory Class, Pointer IT. and Elizabeth F.; First Class 
Vower Yachts, Palmetto, Narcissus and Solace; Second Class, 
Edith M. and San Toy; Third Class, Duett and Edith E. 


Joun B. KiLveen. 


Gravesend Bay Championships. 


Wuen members of the yacht clubs on Grasevend Bay 
met early in the season to arrange a schedule of non- 
conflicting dates, certain races were designated to count 
on_the class championships of the year. It was decided to 
award a pennant of little intrinsic value to the winners 
of the different honors which were to be competed for 
on a point system in which a yacht gets one for starting 
and finishing an event, and one for every competitor she 
defeats. This simple pooling of interests replaced the 
more compact Yacht Racing Association of Gravesend 
Bay, which had existed for three previous seasons. 

Championship races of the year were held on June 25, 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn Y. C.; on July 16 by 
the Bensonhurst Y. C.; on July 30 by the Marine and 
Field Club, and on August 20 by the Atlantic Y. C. The 
closing event of the year took place on September 17 
under the auspices of the New York Canoe Club; thirty- 

“three different yachts entered the series, in which the 
winners of first honors were Bagheera, Lizana, Ogeemah, 
Beta, and Martha M. A tie resulted in class M between 
Maydic and Redwing, which is yet to be decided. Kelpie 
led the Marine and Field one-design boats, but champion- 
ships were offered to regular classes only, 

In the number of firsts won, Maydic leads in class M 
with 3; Bagheera and Bobtail are tied in class N wth 2 
each; Lizana heads the list in class P with 3; and Ogee- 
mah occupies a like position in class Q with 4. In the 
new class R R of the Marine and Field Club, Beta holds 
the proud record of having won every championship race. 

‘ Martha M leads the catboats, being beaten only once in 








five starts. The official records of the season of 1904 
follow: 
Sloops—Class M. 
Starts. Points. 
OS Ae SO ee eee eee 4 7 
Redwing, J. B. O’Donohue...............000eee000s 5 7 
eee ee Te FORO sis iv cccnseniscccncesoeace 2 4 
Sloops—Class N. 
th . Tes CD... cwenseenneseouseoos 4 9 
| eB | RE eo eee 5 7 
ee ee eee 4 5 
Sloops—Class P. 
AOR Sh I ha sn oes incase baer ubains wee 5 14 
I a oS ee 5 11 
SS Ss, WE an eta sake ip bie aie® 3 8: 
NE ee ee 3 4¢ 
ee ee eee ee eae 1 9 
Sloops—Class Q. : 
Ogeemah. Alfred Mackay sae 5 29 * 
Mary, Max Grunder...... 5 20 5. 
Miss Judy, D. D. Allertor 5 4* 
Wraith, Calvin Tompkins.. 3 ll / 
Trouble, W. A. Barstow.. 3 8 2 
i i. Bs MED pp sctececevcess es me fe 
De ee 3 6 + 
i 2; ah a as scbnsben any ab shesonnndappeuien 3 3 #& 
Sh i NE nn kien vid vaseuensasvsvocnsebanen 1 0%? 
Sloops—Class R. 
Samipipes, W.. W.. ReGiere...cccccsocscevescsetsevd 3 3 
Sloops—Class RR. 
te, Tees Bb CR incnpcccocnesséucevesysene 5 16 
Piste, Botonmly Be TOW. .ccccncccccancccvesiaces 4 7 
aR GE, AEN cn cacccashavensedécnndanibe cain’ 4 5 
ES. -: EP apnsdanntcadnccnatnisbetensetook 3 5 
Marine and Ficld Special. 
SS SS nr eer 4 6 
SD ia is Ms + cocnasscasesqhesubesogs 2 3 
Jig-a-Jig, W. A. Hutcheson............ccccccecceees 1 1 
Catboats—Class V. 
Mastin DE. Richard Meas, .oiesesccscccscsvcccovss 5 17 
CO 5. is aca vcccssveccconcevecssecoce 4 13 
Orient, Richard Rummell.................0+eeeeeees 3 4 
ee ER, GA BPR Re cccwcscscoscevecseccssensovs 4 3 
een, Ge BD; Bee ccccoccccvccccccccceccecsscccss 2 1 
Southern Notes. 


THE 1901 Canada’s Cup 30-footer Cadillac has been sold 
to Mr. S. F. Heaslip, of New Orleans, by a Detroit syndi- 
cate. Last spring Commodore Heaslip purchased Calypso 
from Mr. A. W. Chesterton and brought her here, where 
she won the “Cock-o’-the-Walk” flag in her class in the 
Southern Gulf Coast Y, A. It is quite a coincidence that 
these two celebrated yachts, designed and built by Han- 
ley at practically the same time, should now be owned 
by one man and at such a distance from Boston and De- 
troit, after they had so notably performed missions else- 
where. 

The yachting season just closing was quite notable for 
the large number of sailing yachts brought from the 
North to augment the local fleet, the number of boats 
thus added to the roll number—almost a dozen—included, 
in addition to the three Boston boats before mentioned, 
Aipha Tau, Lucille I. and Lucille II. from Chesapeake 
Bay, and the fast racing machines, Caroline, Moki, and 
Kayoshk, from the ranks of the Inland Lakes Y. A. The 
purchase of these yachts did not start until early spring 
last season, and at this time last year there was little 
thought that so fine an array of pleasure boats would be 
brought here. These importations have opened the way 
for a new and better order of things in the yachting line 
for the South, and there is much indication that the good 
work now so well started will be continued until the 
Gulf coast has a fleet to be proud of. 

L. D. SAMPSELL. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 
es 


Wuu1am V. Hanson Dies.—On October 14 William 
V. Hanson, a well known yacht and ae died at 
his home in Brooklyn at the age of 85. He was an 
honorary member of the Atlantic Y. C. 


SEAWANHAKA Cup CHALLENGE AccePTep.—The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. held a 
meeting on the evening of October 14 and accepted the 
challenge filed by the Manchester Y. for the wan- 
haka Cup. The races will probably be held next August. 





It will be remembered that the Manchester Y. C. repre- 
sentative, Kuluto, was defeated by Thorella II. in 1903. 


ScHooner For F, F. Brewster.—A short time ago the 
Geo. Lawley & Son Corp. closed a contract for the con- 
struction of a steel schooner for Mr. F. F. Brewster. The 
boat was designed by Messrs. A. Cary Smith & Ferris, 
and is 123ft. 6in. over all, 86ft. 6in. waterline, 25ft. 
breadth, and 15ft. 6in. draft. Mr. Brewster is the owner 
of Elmina, and he will race his new boat against 
Ingomar. 

nur 


EnpyM10on RuN Down sy Tuc.—The schooner En- 
dymion, owned by Mr. George Lauder, Jr., was run down 
by the tugboat Sallie, of Norfolk, while at anchor in 
Hampton Roads. The yacht was beached off Fort Wool 
on the flats to keep her from sinking. The day following 
she was towed to Newport News, where she was hauled 
out. She was leaking badly, and had a big hole in her 
bottom. Repairs will be made at Newport News. 





High Island Canoe Camp. 


BY GUY E. MITCHELL, 


A.™ost within rifle shot of the outskirts of Washing- 
ton, but as secluded as though twenty miles distant, lies 
the High Island Canoe Camp, located on the crest 
of High Island, rising out of the Potomac and over- 
looking its Little Falls. Although an ideal camp site, 
High Island was for years looked upon as an inac- 
cessible camping spot. It rises precipitately out of the 
broad bottom of the Potomac some eighty-five feet, 


SUMMER SCENE AT HIGH ISLAND. 


and until the High Islanders undertook to conquer 
its prohibitive climb, it was shunned by campers and 
picnic parties and never yisited except by exploring 
naturalists. Four summers ago seven enthusiastic 
canoeists determined that the knob of High Island 
should form their permanent camp site, summer and 
winter. They constructed a rope railing to assist in 
the seemingly almost perpendicular climb, and the first 
year saw two sleeping tents and a cooking fly occupied 
until the snow fall of Novemberg. But plans had already 
been made for a camp house, iad the following year 





CAMP HOUSE OF THE HIGH ISLAND CANOE CLUB, 


building was commenced. Additions have been made, 
until now the house boasts two stories with sleeping 
accommodations for ten men, a commodious kitchen 
and double piazzas on two sides. No week in the 
coldest winter weather has gone by since the shingles 
were nailed down that the smoke, issuing from the 
ample stone chimney, has not attested to the roaring 
open fire of oak and hickory inside, and of late sup- 
plemented by the heat from a substantial cooking 
range. In summer gasolene is substituted as a cooking 
fuel. 

The house and improvements of the island are a not 
insignificant monument to the energy and industry of 
the canoeists. Every stick and stone has been carried 
to its destination on the shoulders of the boys. The 
steps climbed, even empty-handed, will impress the 
visitor with the tremendous magnitude of the work. 
Not the smallest particle of labor has been hired, nor 


are any of the members of the club men of leisure. 
Even the stones for the chimney and big fire-place were 
collected along the flats of the Potomac in rowboats 
and carried up the steep island side. 

The camp now has a permanent lease of the island, 
the high portion of which does not cover probably more 
than three or four acres. The property is owned by a 
Philadelphia syndicate which contemplates its use in 
the erection of an enormous power dam, with some 
sixty feet fall, which will form a gigantic storage reser 
voir ten or twelve miles in length. The High Island 
Camp, however, has not slackened its improvements in 
the fear that this project will soon spoil the island as 
a camp site, since the undertaking has large engineering 
difficulties to overcome, as well as to secure the consent 
of Congress to the construction of such a work, which 
might well be looked upon as a possible menace to 
the safety of Washington, since the great dam might 
go out during some of the terrific floods which sweep 
down the Potomac. 

Well wooded on the crest with white and black oaks, 
hickory and ash, and surrounded with the softer woods 
—sycamore, tulip, sassafras, cedar, etc.—the camp site, 
while well shaded, enjoys any of the breezes which may 
be blowing up or down the Potomac. While it is suf- 
ficiently high to be free from possible miasma, found 
upon the alluvial bottoms, it is also free from flies and 
mosquitoes. 

The present summer camp consists of six tents in ad- 
dition to the camp house. The canoe landing is on 
what is known as the “feeder” of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal, through which the water always races at 
three to four miles an hour. From this landing the 
camp path winds through the dense shade of a hun- 
dred yards of bottom land, crosses a couple of rustic 
bridges and merges into the steps ascending the island 
hog-back. 

The camp boasts at least one strong man, who holds 
the record for carrying up the steep steps a fire-place 
rock weighing 250 pounds, although two other of the 
boys succeeded in negotiating the heavy kitchen range 
up. the same route. 

Botanically, the island is known far and wide. The 
plant scientists of the Department of Agriculture state 
that a dozen or more herbaceous plants are found along 
its lower slopes which occur in no other locality near 
Washington, and are, in fact, of extreme rarity else- 
where. _ Seeds of plants have apparently been washed 
down -the river oe far western points and have 
found a lodgment upon High Island, their extreme 
eastern habitat. 

The single real hardship which ‘devolves upon the 
camp is the securing of their drinking water, but this 
is about to be overcome. At present the water must 
be carried from a spring. some distance up on the 
Maryland shore, and. fifty or more feet above the river 
level. The Islanders are arranging to pipe the water 


* from..this spring, across the canal and the feeder, and 


by gravity’pressure convey it up the side of the island 
to where an ordinary suction pump will force it directly 
into the kitchen, the highest point on-High Island. 

A five-mile trip from the Washington boat-houses, 
several of the members regularly paddle to and from 
their office work, while others walk half a mile to the 
electric cars which traverse the Maryland shore above 
the Potomac. Every Saturday night sees a throng of 
members and visitors to the camp to spend a night in 
the woods and enjoy a cool and quiet Sunday. 


Hifle Fange and Gallery. 


.. Fixtures. 
Nov. 8.—Greenville, -N.. J.—Annual 100-shot championship at 
Armbruster’s Park. 


National Rifle Association. 


Wasuincton, D. C.—In connection with the meeting of the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice on Saturday 
next, to consider prospective legislation for the encouragement of 
military rifle and pistol practice, the board of directors of the 
National Rifle Association will meet here Saturday evening, Oct. 
22, -st the Arlington Hotel. At the last annual meeting of the As- 
sociation at Sea Girt, N. J., it was proposed to make the Associa- 
tion a governing body of federated military and civilian associa- 
tions and clubs devoted to rifle and revolver shgoting, and it was 
recommended that the annual membership be abolished and the 
rights and privileges now given to such members be extended to 
all members of affiliated organizations. It was also recommended 
that the present annual members be given the privilege of taking 
out a life membership, and having credited against the cost of the 
same the amount of dues paid on account of annual membership. 
It is proposed that in the future the annual directors shall be 
elected by delegates from the affiliated clubs. 

The board of directors will pass upon these recommendations 
and also consider the character of legislation to be presented to 
Congress at the coming session. 


Maahattan Rifle and Revolver Association, N. Y. 


Tuts well-known organization held its regular practice shoot at 
the Greenville, N. J., range on Saturday, Oct. 8 B. F. Wilder 
ran a string of 100 shots with the revolver, averaging over 90, 
while several of the members devoted the afternoon to the 200yd. 
rifle range. Scores follow: 

Fifty-yard, revolver: B. F. Wilder 90, 91, 94, 89, 89, 92, 92, 91, 92, 
89; total 908. J. E. Silliman 80, 88, 90, 87, 86, 84; J. A. Dietz 84; 
W. J. Coons 77, 78, 81, 88; C. F. Davis 87, 85, 90, 91, 84, 83, 89, 87; 
H. H. Brinckerhoff 78, 67, 81, 69. 

Two hundred yard, rifle: Dr. W. G. Hudson 219, 229, 229, 229; 
W. J. Coons 197; W. A. Barker 229, 220, 228, 227, 236; L. P. Han- 
sen 217, 221, 214; H. F. Barning 219. 














Miller Rifle Club. 


Hosoxen, N. J.—The following scores were made in the gallery, 
76ft. offhand, on the 26-ring target, P. J. O’Hare, the expert mili- 
tary marksman, being high man with the score of 247: P. J. 
O’Hare 247, C. Bischoff 245, H. Bahn 243, R. Goldwaithe 243, D. 
Dingman 242, D. Miller 2398, O. Smith 237, O. Burquest 236, F. 
Emme 235, R. W. Evans 234, A. Schwartz 232, C. E. Doyle 232, 
C. Hussel 231, P. Neuner 230. ; 
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Massachusetts Rifle Association. 


Scores follow for the regular weekly shoot. While the weather 
conditions were not of the best, a good number of entries were 
made in all the matches. 

Members’ offhand match: R. L. Dale 91, T. Carlson 88, F. C. 
Fitz 82, F. H. West 78, S. C. Sampson 77, M. T. Day 76, J. B. 
Hobbs 74, A. W. Hill 71. 

Military offhand match: T. Anderton 48, R. S. Hole 46, T. At- 
kins 44, M. T. Day 43, A. W. Hill 43, S. D. Martin 42, J. B. 
Hobbs 42, O. Moore 42. ; 

Military revolver match: E. B. Hawkes 49, W. A: Smith 46, 
A. W. Hill 45, J. B. Hobbs 45, O. Howe 44, S. D. Martin 44. 

N. R. A. medal match: Conditions: Military rifles, 7 shots at 
200, 300 and 500yds.: R. S. Hale, 200yds., 22; 300yds., 22; 500yds., 
22; total 66. T. Anderton, 200yds., 23; 300yds., 21; 500yds., 21; 
total 65. R. L. Dale, 200yds., 20; 300yds., 23; 500yds., 21; total 64. 

Long range match, 1000yds.: F. Daniels 48, M. T. Day 39, 
O. Moore 30, 


Rifle Notes. 


There is a movement on foot through the Western States 
toward the formation of a Pacific Coast Shooting Bund. At a 
meeting held recently at Odeon Hall, San Francisco, Cal., com- 
munications were read from various quarters of the State, tender- 
ing their mutual support toward the new organization. Delegates 
were appointed as follows: Shell Mound Pistol and Rifle Club, 
H. P. Nelson, A. M. Paulson, H. Windmuller; California 
Schuetzen Club, F. Levers, T. J. Carroll, A. Rahwyler; Pacific 
Indoor Club, Max Kolander, J. Kytka, F. V. Kington; Golden 
Gate Club, W. F. Blasse, B. P. Jonas, G. E, Frahm; Turner 
Shooting Section, Chas. Peach, D. Davidson, Jos. Straub; Sacra- 
mento-Helvetia Club, Capt. F. Ruhstaller, J. Meyer, J. Gruhler; 
Independent Rifles, C. Andrews, H. Goetjen, C. Iverson. 


The Zettler Club start their gallery contest on Tuesday of this 
week, closely followed by the New York Central Schuetzen Corps. 
The N. Y. Independent Corps will meet on the second and 
fourth Thursday of each month. N. Y. Schuetzen, second and 
fourth Friday; Italian Rifle Club every Monday; Zettler Rifle 
Club, every ‘Tuesday; N. Y. City Schuetzen Corps, first and third 
Thursday; N. Y. Central Schuetzen Corps, first and third Wednes- 
day; Lady Zettler Rifle Club on the last Saturday of each month. 





Grapshooting. 


If you wast your shoot to be anaounced here send « 
aotice like the following: 








Fixtures. 


Oct. 20.—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Gun Club fall tournament. — 

Oct. 25-26.—The Plumsteadville, Pa. target tournament. N. L. 
Clark, Sec’y. 

Oct. 26.—Concord, Staten Island.—All-day target shoot of the 
Mullerite Gun Club, on the grounds of the Richmond Gun 
Club. A. A. Schoverling, Mgr. 

Oct. 26-28.—Blackwell, Okla., Gun Club tournament. Chas. Cor- 
nelius, Mgr. ; : f 

Nov. 1-3.—St. Louis Mo.—World’s Fair shoot; live birds and tar- 
gets. lec D. Merm gr., 620 Locust street. ; 

Nov. 8.—Bound Brook, N. j., Gun Club all-day shoot; merchandise 
prizes. F. K. Stelle, Sec’y. 


Nov. 17-19.—Tampa, Fla—Tampa Bay Rod and Gun Club, $400 
added. J, A. Hansbrough, Sec’y. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, 





The team race, between the Poughkeepsie and Ossining gun 
clubs will probably take place on the 29th inst., or some time near 
that date. 

e 


Mr. L. G. Schroeder, a new member in the shooting contingent 
of: the New York Athletic Club, took the first win for the Oc- 
teber cup in the contest for it last Saturday at Travers Island. 
With handicap allowance added he scored 46. 


The test case of the Riverton Gun Club in respect to the status 
of the New Jersey law which prohibits all shooting of live birds 
at the traps, has legally commenced. The two members who shot 
on the grounds of the Riverton club, were indicted by the Bur- 
lington Grand Jury for violations of the law mentioned. 


At the Dalton, O., Gun Club tournament, Oct. 6 and 7, Mr. 
R. O. Heikes was high in the professional averages. He broke 
376 out of 490, a 94 per cent. performance. Mr. C. A. Young was 
second with 378. High amateur average, 369, was made by Mr. F. 
H. Snow. Mr. Heikes made the longest run, 77 straight. Mr. C. 
O. Le Compte ran 72. ; 

w 


The championship of Schuylkill county is still in abeyance, as 
the following press dispatch shows: “Mahanoy City, Pa., Oct. 8.— 
To decide the live-bird championship of Schuylkill county, and for 
a side bet of $250, Peter Haverty, of Pottsville, and Nathan Ben- 
ner, of this place, shot at 21 birds at Mahanoy City Park to-day, 
a tie resulting at 19 kills. Another match will be arranged for 
increased stakes.” - 


At Marquette, Mich., the Ishpeming Rod and Gun Club recently 
was formed. Forty charter members were enrolled. Their object 
is to assist the game wardens in protecting the game and punish- 
ing offenders. The officers are as follows: President, Dr. A. 
Deadman; Vice-President, Louis Biegler; Secretary, Harold Tros- 
vig; Treasurer, J. J. Johnson. There will be regular target practice 
and trapshooting in due time. 

x 

A correspondent writes us that the “U. M. C. Gun Club, of 
Guthrie, Okla., made a special shoot in honor of C. G. Spencer, 
of St. Louis, who is as a target marksman one of the best in the 
werld. About fifteen shooters took part. H. J. Donnelly, of 
Guthrie, won high average with 93 per cent.; C. G. Spencer scored 
92 per cent., and K. L. Eagan 91 per cent. Mr. Donneily’s friends 
are much pleased at his victory over the famous crack.” 


At Princeton, N. J., on Oct. 16, the University Gun Club team, 
in its first contest of this season, was defeated by the Trenton 
Gun Club, the scores being 118 to U1. Each man shot at 2 
targets, and of the Princetons, Messrs. Frick and Gans were high 
with 23 and 22 respectively. Other contests of the University 
Gun Club are arranged as follows: Oct. 22, University of Penn- 
sylvania, at Philadelphia; Nov. 5, University of Pennsylvania, at 
Princeton; Nov. 11, Yale, at Princeton; Nov. 12, intercollegiate 
shoot, at Princeton. 


At the first tournament of the Mullerite Gun Club, to be held 
on the grounds of the Richmond Gun Club, at Concord, S. L., 
Cct. 26, a match has been arranged to take place at 11 o’clock 
between Mr. James Morrison, of the North River Gun Club, and 
an unknown, of the South Side Gun Club. The programme pro- 
vides four events: one 10, two 20 and a special 100 target event, 
the Mullerite handicap. The totals are: Targets, 150, entrance 
$6.85; added money $28. Mr. Albert A. Schoverling is the man- 
ager. The club headquarters are at No. 2 Murray street, New 
York. Shooting begins at 10 o’clock. 


A correspondent writes us that “the first fall tournament of the 
newly organized Delaware State League is to be held at Middle- 
town, Del., Oct. 27 next. The plan is as follows: Several clubs 
in ‘The Blue Hen’s Chickens’ State have organized themselves 
into a trapshooting league, and will hold semi-annual tournaments, 
one in the spring and one in the fall of every year. The principal 
events will be a 100-target race for the individual championship of 
the State, open to all residents of the State, and a State club five- 
man team ra¢e for the club team championship, manufacturers’ 
representatives barred from competing on any team.” 


At the tournament of the Sistersville, W. Va., Gun Club, held 
on Oct. i2 and 13, the high averages for the two days, at a total 
of 400 targets, were as follows: First, R. L. Trimble, 380; second, 
W. A. Wiedebush, 378; third, C. W. Decker and Ed. O. Bower, 
374; fourth, J. F. Mallory, 372; fifth, J. A. Penn, 368; sixth, C. J. 





E. D. FULFORD. 


Mowery, 367; seventh, L. J. Squier, 366; eighth, W. T. Nichols, 
361. The straight runs made were as ‘follows: L. Fisher 121, 
R. L. Trimble 87 and 55, W. A. Wiedebush 92 and 69, Ed. O. 
Bewer 63 and 55. Mr. Bower managed the tournament in an ex- 
pert and pleasing manner, attending to the complex responsibili- 
ties in a manner satisfactory to all. 

BERNARD WATERS. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Lahlatang Gun Club, 


Hicu Brivcz, N. J., Oct. 12.—I inclose herewith trap score of 
monthly shoot of the Lahlatang Gun Club, of High Bridge, N. J., 
held on Saturday, Oct. 8. The event was the monthly shoot for a 
gold medal, which is contested for the second Saturday of each 
month, the member making the highest score out of a possible 26 
holding the medal for the month. 

We shoot from three traps at known angles, arranged according 
to the Sergeant system, having five men in a squad. The medal 
was won by A. H. Exton, secretary of the club. 











Jesse M. Hahn...........-sseeeeereeseees 1100110100010101111111111—17 
Thos H Sedgeman.........ss-seeceeseees 1101010001111011011110000—14 
W F Tucker......ccccccccccccccccscccces 0010101110011111111010111—17 
Wa B SiC... ccc cccccccscccccscccccceccss 0001111110101101101111101—17 
Robt I Warne.......cccccccccccccsccesens 1111011101101101111011101—19 
Frank Jordan ........sseeeeeeecceseceeeee 0100110111001001000011010—11 
Jacob Hahn .. . --1001101000101100101111010—13 
A F Conover........- -0111111111111111101100010—19 
A H Exton......-.ceeee- -1111011111101111101101111—21 
Albert Ernie ........++-seeeee- .0100000010000000110001101— 

Zenas AP@ar .....cccccccccccccccccsvceces 0100111000001010000000010— 7 
Geo. Bimker ....c.cccccccccccccccsecsscess 1001001000100100110001100— 9 
Ce NE caten ic glhsscccsessccceus 1101101101101101111111111—20 
Isaiah Apgar ....-eeseeceeseeecrceeereees 10010010000111 11010011001—12 
John R Scully....-..-seeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 0011101010001111011000111—14 
aE REM <a ccsocoasdtrre ics <3 2080. c8es 1111101100100101101111111—18 
Evan C. Wentzel ........+-s-eeeeeeeeeeeee 1001101011100101111010101—15 
John Transuc ....eeeereeeeeereees ecvccese 011111 1111000111011100010—16 


Pattenburg Gun Club, 

Pattenburg, N. J., Oct. 10.—Six of our boys shot a practice 
match to-day, in which they showed good form, considering the 
light practice they are haviug. They have not been so active this 
summer, but they seem to hold their own very well. We hope 
to see more of our members at our practice shoots and to arrange 
for a club shoot soon. 


W S Bowlby......c.ccccccece gedtietaeesi 1111111111011101111110110—21 
A K Hellman..........-. he ed eaoedind 1111111101100111011110100—-18 
Harry Gam0....cccccccsccccccccsccccccseve 1111111101111001111111111—22 
Se ay on aero roe 1110111111111100101111111—21 
A E Holbrook...... Pitadatenuads sacocdss 11111 10111111101111100101—20 
Cc 


Bonnell.......ccccccccsseeoeesees ++ oOLMM111111101111111111110—22 
™ C. W. Bommanz, Sec’y. 


Bound Brook Gun Club. 


Bound Brook, N. J., Oct. 16—The Bound Brook Gun Club 
held their first shoot for the three silver loving cups presented by 
the club. The attendance at this shoot was small. Only four of 
the members took part. The silver cups are to be shot for in one 
event of 26 targets, three high guns winning, 

Mr. S. W. Dunning won first, Mr. B. Prugh came in second, 
and F. K. Stelle won third. The club has a medal for members 
living out of town, and any visiting shooter may take part in this 
event. This medal is to be shot for three months, and the one 
holding it the most times, all ties to be shot off on the third 
shoot becomes the rermanent holder. Mr. Giles was fortunate to 
be the owner this month. Following are the scores: 





Club event, Broke. Hdcp. To 
b k . Total. 
Densing - -1010010011101110001011111—15 iL 25 
ugh ny + +» -1001010110100001101110000—11 12 23 
— oe . oe eeeee e+ -1100000011110011101110100—14 2 16 
NE atna dein rucenadinee as 00000001 10101000100110010— s 10 18 
is oe event: 
NEE CG witlp sa sets ie arilecnale chatntiadka annette d 1010110001100001100001101—11 
te Re euegeksxauveesadnelcedhakdaaden 1011001100111111100110101—16 
MEE ed. cau ednmadegkcredeundd edebae toes oat 0111101110110111011111110—19 


F. K. Srevie, Sec’y. 
Montclair Gun Club, 


Montclair, N. J., Oct. 15.—Interest in the Saturday afternoon 
shoot of the club continues to be well maintained. ‘Some four- 
teen men lined up at the traps to-day. 

Messrs. Fanning and Butler were the guests of the club. 

No very high scores were made, nor were there any records 
breken. Events Nos. 1 and 2 were for practice only. Events 
Nos, 3 and 4, 50 targets, applied on the match for the watch 
fob presented by Messrs. Schoverling & Welles, to be shot for 
during the month of October. No new record was made on this 


match, nor any new record for the silver loving cup. 


Events: 
Targets: e 1 ao 4 6 6 7 


‘ 2 25 25 25 25 2 
Fanning 23 33 5° > 23 “A - 
MIE v9 Si cseckseekeacuks coos 16 24 17 19 14 21 
C W Kendall eooe 21 21 21 21 22 23 22 
Doremus 1 15 1314... 
MENNE SdeGendddnqecqencsnecadatsenes éacdence 2 oe ee 
Geo Batten 18 0 18 2 ; 


Babcock 





Aw eee eS 
COMIN, 2 oeid co Su Wh de Sa ik cédckeoenseacgrucs SB. BAAaB He 
Be i csnvencntsiceeeisicasncecem oh a a ee 
cane MAGnveRseedeKe wanes dvedacdosescacks Gk et cs! Me a 
DE sa swakimacdeceuasctéieceeeccuseace és. xe’ sae 

ia aa pea nbgan nase eS il iB if 
BRUNER each cintcsdae cdnceetteccsacerk aa <e ae 9 
PU ended ccdb ata ckccwares caudc ast eas Bs gil: 14 


EDWARD. Winstow, ‘Sec’y. 





E, D. Fulford. 


Tue sad news comes to us that E. D. Fulford has passed away. 
He died on Saturday of last week at his home in Utica, N. Y., 
from an attack of pleuro-pneumonia. 

He was in attendance at the shoot held at Williamsport, Pa., 
Sept. 20-22; and though feeling ill at the time, he continued in the 
competition with that conscientious earnestness which was a 
characteristic of him. The race fer high average at that tourna- 
ment was close between him and Messrs. L. J. Squier and J. M. 
Hawkins. They were a tie when the last event commenced, and 
each broke 20 straight and finished tied. After the shoot, being 
seriously ill, he returned to his home, where the fatal malady 
quickly and seriously developed. 

As a trapshooter, he was one of the most famous and best. He 
had been identified with the trapshooting leaders as one of the 
ablest and most skillful. He was a contestant in many matches 
of national fame, and was many times victorious. About twelve 
years ago, when he first came into conspicuous public notice as 
an expert of marvelous skill, he chose as his opponents the seasoned 
experts, the victors of many contests, the champions of the shoot- 
ing world. In a series of matches, he vanquished the famous 
trap shot, Mr. John L, Brewer, and also was successful in a 
series of contests with the redoubtable champion, Mr. J. A. R. 
Elliott. He shot numerous other great matches. In the list of his 
victories is the much-coveted Grand American Handicap, that of 
1898. When he won that event, the friendly applause of the mul- 
titude was almost riotous, and foremost among those in extending 
their congratulations were his business competitors. Great as 
were his abilities in the use of a shotgun, they still were much 
greater than the popular estimate of them, for he was guileless 
m the deft ways of the press agent. He did his work well, and 
then left it for the world at large to judge of its value. 

As an inventor, he also attained national fame. He made original 
improvements on the traps used in shotgun competition by de- 
veloping them to a degree of perfection. He invented the Fulford 
single-trigger, a task which required the solution of one of the 
most difficult of mechanical problems, and which has balked the 
best efforts of the most skillful inventors. Other useful inventions 
are also to his credit. 7 

At the time of his death he was a representative of the U. M. 
C. Co., and the Remington Arms Co. Many of his trade asso- 
ciates had arranged to attend his funeral. Messrs. Frank E. 
Butler and J. G. Heath, of the U. M. C. Co.; Mr. L. J. Squier, 
of the E. I. duPont Co.; Mr. J. S Fanning, of the Laflin & 
Rand Co., are of the number. 

In person, he was of graceful physique and fine presence. He 
was quiet and unassuming in his deportment and free from all 
manifestations of vanity, notwithstanding his many victories. His 
nature was straightforward and purely honest. No hidden craft 
masked his purposes. No enmity had a place in his nature. If 
maligned, he bore his grievance silently and without resentment. 
He was the embodiment of charity for all and malice toward none. 
In his favorite occupation, he never wearied. He delighted in 
giving information alike to the most humble or the highest of 
mankind. Patient, forbearing, honest and earnest, he attained 
honorable success and possessed the heartfelt esteem of all his 
fellows. In his life, the Golden Rule was honestly exemplified. 





Freeport Gun Club. 


Freeport, L. I., Oct. 15.—The Freeport Gun Club had their 
fall opening to-day. The main event was for a silver loving cup 
presented by Mr. Gus Greiff. 

In that event the scores were as follows, with handicap allow- 
ance added: Rider (4) 41, Willis (4) 48, Simonson (6) 44, E. P. 
Smith (12) 45, Glover (scratch) 43, Ansell (10) 42, Greiff (scratch) 
43, Welles (scratch) 44, Valentine (12) 49, Suton (12) 40, Vossel- 
man (10) 43, A. Smith (12) 50. 

Several sweepstake events also were shot. 
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WESTERN TRAP. 
Hall vs. Cadwallader. 


Loaat, Ill., Oct. 12.—W. H. Cadwallader, a trade representative 
traveling in Illinois, rolled in to the town where dwelleth one 
Tom Hall. As both were looking for a little practice, a match 
at 50 live birds, 25 each, was arranged. The result herewith shows 
that none lived to get away, although the sixteenth bird that came 
to Cad was a lively outgoing puzzler, with life enough to get 
beyond the boundary line. It was a hard race, though the birds 
were not above the average, yet the fast ones were puzzling. 
Scores: 









COBRA aR. < oivweiastsncprice covseevecene 222222222222222%222222222—24 
BEUEE  Gwot beste pnwnresssinachingenephescoeeh 2222222222222222222222222—25 


At Dows, Ia. 


Dows, Ia., Oct. 13—The shoot held here yesterday was not 
patronized to the extent which justified holding same two days. 
Seven shot through the entire programme, three of whom were 
traveling men, viz.: Gilbert, who missed but 6 out of 200, and 
Chas. Budd and Fred Lord, neither of whom were in good 
form or quite at home in the strong cold wind that kept up 
throughout the entire day. Those for the trade present were 
Fred Whitney and Marshall Sharp. 

For the amateurs, Russell Klein shct well, 178 out of 200. Henry 
Steege was well up with 172. Scores of those who shot through 
the programme of 200 targets: 

F. Gilbert 194, R. Klein 178, H. Steege 172, C. W. Budd 162, 
L. M. Howell 156, J. Peterson 155, F. H. Lord 153. 


At Crawfordsville. 


Crawfordsville, Ind., Oct. 12—The tournament held here the 
past two days, while not favored with the usual good crowds, the 
scores made were of the usual very high order. It is true that 
the conditions, such as comfortable club house, smooth grounds, 
finest of background, oiliest working traps, no friction anywhere 
in any way connected with the shoot, all go to make up a shoot 
where all shoot with pleasure, and scores are the “best ever.” 

Crosby did not duplicate his former score made here early in the 
season, but he lost only 3 out of 225. Riehl and Keck were pres- 
ent, and Frank made second professional average. Guy Burn- 
side got rather gay, and his score of 435 out of 450 will not soon 
be excelled. Austin Flynn also shot well up. Scores: 


First Day. Second Day. 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. Total. 
J ee 225 219 225 222 450 439 
Burnside . 22 214 225 221 450 435 





Flynn .... 211 225 210 450 421 
Riehl .... 210 225 208 450 418 
3rown .. 225 200 225 208 450 408 
WOES cvsce 22 199 225 192 450 391 
Stillwell 22, 193 225 191 450 384 
Heffley .. 225 191 225 191 450 382 
chp nennner 25 179 225 201 450 380 
Snyder 25 166 225 164 450 330 
Hartman .... 188 160 139 385 327 
Straughan .... 198 135 120 360 318 
Davis 183 120 105 345 288 
Gregory 191 120 108 330 299 
a Se 187 50 47 275 234 
Wiggins .. see 225 215 225 216 
Cooper ..... = oan one 225 = 
Partington . 22 $ np 225 
Meeller Behe ies , es 225 193 22 193 
PREY cevescvuse 2% 190 — 225 190 
BR acs seotak be 225 153 225 153 
eu, 140 101 140 101 
OO .oxcesess 135 116 135 116 
OOS 135 109 sak se 135 109 
ERE cavewnetece ens ons 135 101 135 101 
DET scenieneoncs 50 40 “a abe 50 40 
ST ocsrene cous Bt 13 100 87 115 100 
At Atchison. 


Atchison, Kans., Oct. 10.—Last week was an eventful one among 
the trapshooters of Atchison and the West. It seemed like old 
times indeed to meet with Lou Erhardt and mingle with him while 
he managed a tournament for the Forest Park Gun Club. 

While so many of the tournaments are having poor attendance 
it was a pleasure to note that our fifty shooters forsook duck 
shooting and shot with the club for two days. With this full 
attendance still an unusual thing happened. Mr. J. Heath won 
both the high and low score for amateur, being the only one to 
shoot in every event. The only other two men to shoot through 
were Harold Money and Billy Heer. They were at their best, as 
they tied on 289. Hfrold made 147 out of 150 first day, and Billy 
gained 3 the second day and made a tie. Hon. Tom Marshall 
was surely shooting weil, as he only missed 5 out of 120. He was 
compelled to depart for other fields of labor. 

R. Dougherty and F. Dougherty, of Bean Lake, Mo., shot well, 
as they are in practice shooting ducks. Andy Fulton came out 
with a 14-gauge gun, and after using up his shells, tried other 
guns, with poor results. Everybody was delighted with the good 
time, and hope that Atchison and Lou (Airy) will hold at least 
two yearly tournaments. Scores follow show the number shot at 
and broke: W. H. Heer shot at 150, broke 144; D. Elliott 150, 136; 
G. W. Kelier 60, 25; Utt 15, 7; J. Bilcock 15, 7; J. Fussillman 15, 
9; P. Jacobson 105, 838; F. Tyson 105, 87; W. Berry 135, 124; 
D. Evans 15, 10; L. Moine 120, 97; F. Hager 15, 8; W. Burmauer 
30, 20; F. Dougherty 120, 104; Oswald 45, 26; C. Finley 30, 22; 
Clapp 30, 29; R. Dougherty 120, 110; W. H. Lewis 60, 37; J. 
Small 15, 6; B. O. Running 90, 81; W. H. Baldwin 150, 120; W. 
G. Lytle 120, 100; J. E. Johnson 150, 131; H. Reece 135, 118; A. 
Fulton 150, 124; D. E. Ferguson 150, 117; Dunning 90, 66; Jas. 
Gray 150, 137; Thos. Highfill 90, 73; F. Schreiner 60, 41; B. Lyons 
75, 67; Ratewan 60, 31; T. H. Clark 135, 105; C. Willis 60, 53; 
J. Leath 150, 116; Allen 60, 45; J. Keithleine 135, 96; Brinson 105, 
$4; W. H. McGee 150, 135; J. Schletzbaum 75, 44; Harold Money 
150, 147; Tom Marshall 120, 115; H. Henderson 75, 69; H. Tipton 
76, 65; D. Baker 15, 10; C. Maage 15, 5; J. Botkin 45, 32. 

Second Day, Oct. 3.—Fulton shot at 90, broke 62; Leath 150, 
117; Johnson 90, 76; Anderson 120, 107; Jacobson 105, 84; Reece 
90, 69; Myers 105, 81; Schletzbaum 15, 11; Hawley 90, 69; O'Neil 
60, 39; Money 150, 142; Heer 150, 145; Highfill 75, 55; Gray 135, 
120; Cunningham 150, 132; Schreiner 135, 103; Baldwin 75, 63; 
F. Dougherty 150, 138; R. Dougherty 150, 132; Lou Ehrhart 75, 59; 
Lewis 60, 44; Kraal 15, 12; Lynde 30, 21, Clark 30, 24; Falconer 
15, 3; Kramer 30, 15. 


Spencer tn Oklah>ma. 

Blackwell, Okla., Oct. 12.—The gun club here was pleased to 
welcome Chas. Spencer, the St. Louis expert trap shot and 
trade representative. It did not take long to get together a few 
of the enthusiasts, and all were entertained by Mr. Spencer with 
shotgun and fancy rifle shooting. He broke 100 targets straight. 
The race between Cornelius, Nate Pettit and W. S. Prettyman 
for the club medal is a close one. Scores of 48 out of 50 are often 
made. 

All the club members are busy getting everything in shape for 
the Oct. 26, 27 and 28 tournament. 


In Other Places, 


The Matthews, Ind., Gun Club will hold a live-bird tourna- 
ment Oct. 25 and 26. As live-bird shoots are seldom given, this 
will be of much interest to the Indiana trapshooting followers. 

Mr. C. W. McMakin, of Battle Creek, Mich., while hunting, had 
the misfortune to shoot off one ef his own fingers. He is a prac- 
tical man, and congratulates himself that he escaped as well as he 
did. He reasoned that it might have been worse. 

Saturday last there was a shoot at Kelly’s place, which is across 
the upper free bridge at Peoria, Ill. The genial proprietor pre- 
pared a fish fry, which was set up free during the day. This was 
the annual shoot, there being a good supply of both live birds 
and targets. Shooters were present from Metamora, Morton, 
Spring Bay, Mossville, Washington, Pekin and Peoria. 

A. C. Connors’ shoot, held Saturday and Sunday, was some- 
thing out of the usual order. Professionals were only permitted 
to shoot at 100 targets, and those not to be connected in any way 
with the tournament. Thus the high averages will go to the 
amateurs. The local papers printed in the vicinity of Pekin and 
Peoria, Ill., have been stating “that formerly the representatives 
of various ammunition companies have carried off the money and 
prizes at tournaments.” This is not the fact. The professionals 
heretofore have shot for targets only, and as they invariably won 
the high averages, it is to this that Mr. Connor objects and has 
sought to remedy in his programme. 

The new club at Leroy, IIl., held their first practice shoot on 
Saturday last. Such a good time was the result that the man- 
agement forgot the newspaper man, hence the scores cannot be 
produced. 

At Toledo, O., the gun club had an interesting shoot on Oct. 
9. They had as guest, Mr. Frank Foltz, of McClure, O. He ran 
up a score of 97 out of 100, which was the best ever made on these 
grounds, and the targets were fast ones, 60yds. 

It is reported that a herd of cows has been turned loose upon 
the shooting grounds used by the Kalamazoo, Mich., Gun Club, 
and as the members do not care to bag any of them, the practice 
events heretofore held by this club will be abandoned for this 
year. 

A gun club has just been organized at Mt. Clemens, Mich. The 
membership numbers 24. Target shooting will be the pastime. 
The officers are as follows: President, Frank A. Compau; Secre- 
tary, Frank D. Petlier; Treasurer, Frank L. Tuscana. The 
members are enthusiastic, and propose to hold a State tourna- 
ment soon. 

At the last shoot between the Hermitage, of Nashville, and the 
Franklin, of Tennessee, the old team was too strong, and won 
out with plenty to spare. Each man shot at 100 targets, viz.: 
Hermitage—Legler 89, Meaders 94, Watkins 81, Martin 81, Armis- 
tead 82; total 427. Franklin—Campbell 83, Cliff 9, Ridley 57, 
Polk 81, Babb 79; total 395. The Peters trophy has caused much 
interest to be taken by the clubs in and about Nashville. 

The Ishpeming Rod and Gun Club has been formed at Mar- 
quette, Mich., with some very pushing sportsmen. The officers 
are: President, Dr. A. Deadman; Vice-President, Dr. Louis 
Biegler; Secretary, Harold Trosvig; Treasurer, J. J. Johnson. 
There will be regular practice shooting events at the trap. 

The Nicholas Park Gun Club, of Jacksonville, Ill., held a shoot 
on Thursday last, using the new trap for the first time. The 
object was to select a team for a contest with the Willow Branch 
Club. 

The Ewell Gun Club, of Spring Hill, Tenn., has challenged the 
Hermitage Club, of Nashville, for the Peters trophy, now held 
by it. 

Two gentlemen while shooting at targets on the grounds of the 
South Bend Gun Club were hurt by the use of shells which burst. 
A doctor was called to examine the eye of one of the unfor- 
tunates. 

The sheoting off of the tie between Hugh M. Clark and Max 
Witz, at Fort Wayne, Ind., will take place on Sunday, Oct. 16. 
Tkere will also be a team shoot, five members of the Wabash 
club against the Corner Rod and Gun Club. These matches will 
no doubt prove interesting. 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Oct. 15.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the twenty-fifth assembly of the faithful. In 
the trophy shoot, Dr. Shaw, Eaton, Goetter and Stone all tied 
for Class A trophy on 23, while Lute won Class B on 21 and Dr. 
Reynolds Class C on 13. 

After the trophy shoot, Bullard and Goetter captained teams 
formed by chosing sides. Bullard’s team won both matches on 
scores of 59 to Goetter’s 45 in first and 55 ta 45 in second; 79 
targets to each team in first, and 60 to each team in second con- 
test. Only six men were to a side in the last race. 

The day was an ideal one for target shooting, being cool, and 
almost no wind. The attendance was not what it should be, but 
all passed off pleasantly, and all enjoyed themselves immensely. 

Trophy contest, 25 targets: 











Se RD as cn cuntnsevcnsceeeenuvaiwenenel 109 1111111111111111110111—23 
REE .cnnopendeonvendsonaeshen rohan 1111110101110001011110101—17 
DUE: dbs n0nsecunnrsevessencuasolaieel 08.11111101111111111111011—22 
EEE sebscwccesnesiasnesavendesiokeanaee 111.0111111111111111101011—22 
EL. piddknoscconccensasstnnncueeneensalll 1110111111111111111011111—23 
Et MRED, scevssccnsebeduccdssaemnanal 0000011101101001011011011—13 
STE oscnqsccocesersnesnesnunenanen 0111101011111110011011111—19 
BREE vn cccevccessocecsobadanteensannl 1111011101111101011001110—18 
SE ccccocybsotesceshsndeebenenenenn 11111. 11101101111111111111—23 
TEL accacnqouncvasséwaseseneehebnaretiietl 1101111110111011111111111—22 
GND wncccnsescscbbocsbéunseccasan 1101111101100111101110111—19 
MNCL. chwbicncecteesisheussquscenbhes skeen 11100111111 00111111—21 
EE ida ntvescosess 11111—23 
McDonald - -1101111111610111111011011—20 
McKinnon 11 

Sweepstakes, each at 10 targets: 

Events: 12346 Events: 12346 
Dr Shaw . > Re cannes EE o> sagen - 81010.. 
Thomas .. 5 8 6 7 7 Dr Skillman ce se: on 
Dr Meek 8 6 91010 Lanigan .. ie i, pet 
Bullard -- 9 810 910 Lute ... ooee D9 758 
BNR. sucscenneso’ DS EW 00-50. nasceossesse coll ie 
Dr Reynolds . OO es se RE .cvesave 06 008 tan-be 
BD <ocence” BB Bice 05 EGE. dccceces naan ine aD 
GOES sccséecive 69897 


Dr. J. W. Meer, Sec’y. 


Dayton Gun Club, 


The second monthly amateur shoot of the Dayton, O., Gun 
Club, held on Oct. 14, may surely be counted a success, as few 
hitches occurred, and the programme was run through smoothly. 

The towns of New Lebanon, Greenville, Lewisburg, New Paris, 
Newark, Springfield and Eaton were represented by shooters, and 
the visitors all had a good time. 

The weather could not have been bettered. 

Rolla Heikes was high gun, breaking 160 out of 180. Taylor 
second, with 158. Watkins third, 157, and Cord fourth, with 155. 
Brandenburg, Potter and Wysong captured the three low gun 
moneys on 59, 66 and 68 out of 90. 

The club desires to maintain the most cordial relations with 
the Cincinnati Gun Club. The equib which recently appeared in 


print, does not represent the feeling of the club by any means. 
While the regular programme was being shot, a few of those 
present shet sweepstakes over the magautrap. The scores: 


‘ Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 

R O Heikes .......180 160 A Wysong ..... otet 
Taylor ........ +++ 0180 158 ir Gencushcotcades 2 
WD ancGesmieull 180 157 McCaughey ...... . 6 
Cord . seovrcceee «++ -180 155 BE BE Gasacccncsvs 40 
L Whitacre ....... 180 148 BENGE . cavccccccece 1% 40 
ey yee +. -180 BED ~  WMMNEE Scevcccees woe © 36 
Brandenburg ......180 139 =C Matthews ....... 27 

a Forte -180 131 Kempert ......... - 30 16 
EONNGE, cocnnesecns --180 130 B Storms ......... . 30 12 
Fisher . 600.050... 150 133 SOA ‘Keller .......... - 1b ll 
GE -whcense soce 129 PEED senastvcces 5 9 
CEE sneiiendenccouee 129 ET - setccncons --- 16 8 
SS PRE - DIET: ritsockestee 6 


Cincinnati Gun Club, 


Cincinnati, O.—Twenty-two shooters and a number of specta- 
tors were at the club grounds on Oct. 15. Gambell and Chas. 
Dreihs settled a tie, miss-and-out. Gambell won. 

In the cash prize shoot, twenty scores were shot. Gambell and 
Clark (a visitor) headed the list with 46 each. Then came Faran, 
shooting from 20yds., with 42, and J. T. Skelly, of Wilmington, 
Del., tied him. Herman, who returned from Minnesota with L. 
Ahlers a few days ago, was third with 41. 

Faran’s score of 25 straight in the cup race has not yet been 
equalled. Nine scores were shot to-day in that event, bringing the 
number of entries up to 74: Gambell 24, 19, 23; Medico 23, 22, 
23; Peters 20, 17, 16. Gambell missed his first bird in the first 
trial, and then broke straight. 

For practice, Keplinger, French and Meyers shot at 225 break- 
ing 151, 156 and 166 respectively. Skelly broke 142 out of 176; 
Faran 107 out of 155; Tuttle 97 out of 150. 

Cash prize shoot, 50 targtes, distance handicap: Gambell (16) 46, 
Clark (16) 46, Skelly (16) 42, Herman (17) 41, Bullerdick (16) 39, 
Medico (18) 38, French (16) 37, Maynard (20) 36, Block (18) 36, 
Falk (17) 36, Myers (16) 36, Frohliger (16) 36, Keplinger (16) 35, 
Peters (19) 33, Tuttle (16) 33, Andrews (16) 31, Tietig (16) 19, 
Pohlar (19) 35, Pfiefer (17) 34, Faran (20) 42. 

Rohrer’s Island and Tipp gun clubs shot a match at Tip- 
pecanoe City, on Oct. 13, thirteen-man teams. The day was 
cloudy and chilly, sand a strong wind was blowing most of the 
time. The match was won by Rohrer’s Island, of Dayton, their 
team leading from the start and finishing 33 targets to the good 
with a score of 527 to 494. The club medal was to have gone to 
high man in the team match, but instead of having the three lead- 
ers shoot off the tie, it was decided to shoot for the medal miss- 
and-out. Twelve men entered and the medal was won by Pease, 
of Vandalia, with 5. 





Trap Around Reading. 

Reapinc, Pa., Oct. 8.—The annual fall target tournament of the 
South End Gun Club, of this city, held on the club grounds to- 
day, was a success. Apgar and Fanning were the trade representa- 
tives present. Apgar was high average man for the day with 
171 broke out of 185 targets, with Frank Gerhart, of this city, 
second with 169. Fanning finished third with a score of 167. The 
scores follow: 





Events: 2 2.2 4°6-3°3 34-9 

Targets: 15 15 156 20 20 15 20 20 20 2 
et etl mintin diaindn aime 13 14 15 19 18 15 18 18 18 2 
Gerhart ... -. 14 13 15 16 19 14 18 18 17 B 
Fanning ... 13 13 14 16 19 13 17 18 20 22 
A Genses 13 13 17 19 13 16 20 20 
Eshelman 12 ll 9 16 16 11 18 16 14 «16 
Confer .... ae 50° Ege “ee” Be- “ee 
Coldren ... oe Bae ae ck. ok 'ex! oe 
ae Secenvi ow an PSB Se 2 a 
Wegman . 2 ae te os FO o 

MOS wesese sae Te ek ee ee ae SE we oe 
Melcher . ob: Sa e8 eel eae ae Se Oe 
OEE, whcckocgunbd<éovedqungapies ie) elke ab sien vite och, eb 6 


Mahanoy City, Oct. 8.—To decide the live-bird championship of 
Schuylkili county, and for a side bet of $250, Peter Haverty, of 
Pottsville, and Nathan Benner, of this town, shot at 21 birds each 
at Mahanoy City Park to-day a tie, resulting in 19 kills each. 
Another match will be arranged for increased stakes. 

Norristown, Oct. 11.—The Trappe Gun Club opened the shoot- 
ing season this afternoon, when a largely attended live-bird shoot 
for a hammerless double-barreled shotgun was held. Frank 
Henry, of Lansdale. and Isaac Johnson, of Norristown, tied for 
the prize. Sweepstakes were won by Emmers, of Royersford, and 
Frazer. The best scores follow: 

Shoot for gun, miss-and-out: Isaac Johnson 18, Frank Henry 
18, Traumber 17, Frazer 17, Emmers 15, Barnt 12, Bean 11, Knipe 
9, Heist 8, Boker 9, Hooker 8, James 7, Roe 7. - 

Tamaqua, Pa., Oct. 12.—Thomas Fredericks, of town, and John 
Derby, of Summit Hill, have signed articles of agreement to 
shoot at 13 live birds each in the Lansford Park, Nov. 29, for 
$150 a side and the gate receipts. 

Media, Pa., Oct. 15.—The Media Gun Club opened their active 
season to-day with sides chosen by President Edgar Pennington 
and Harvey Howard. The latter’s team won by a score of 161 
to 134. The summary, each 25 targets: 

Howard’s Team—Howard 19, E. Smedley 13, Little 18, Rhodes 
13, Leedom 12, Yarnall 12, Snowden 14, Dee 16, Sweeney 12, 
Rogers 10, Bonsall 12; total 151. 

Pennington’s Team—Pennington 19, S. Smedley 16, Reilly 14, F. 
Simcox 13, Fields 11, C. Simcox 14, Mitcheld 10, Rigby 12, Baker 
9, Leland 4, Lewis 12; total 134, 

Duster. 





New York Athletic Club, 


Travers Istanp, N. Y., Oct. 15.—The attendance was slim at 
Travers Island, as the counter attraction of the last racing day at 
Morris Park caught a majority of the shooting members. 

Conditions were fairly good, although a high wind and fast birds 
served to keep down the scores. 

The first shoot for the monthly cup was easily won by Mr. 
S. G. Schroeder, a new recruit, who had never taken a prize be- 
fore to-day. He won the first special cup event also. The other 
two events were taken by Mr. F. W. Perkins. The scores follow: 

Event -No. 1, 25 targets, special cup: 

Brk. Hdcp. Tot’l. Brk. Hdep. Tot’l. 
L G Schroeder. .14 7 21 F J Wells....... 6 7 13 
C S King.......13 7 20 W P Montague.. 5 7 2 
F W Perkins....12 4 16 

Event No. 2, October cup, 50 targets: 

L G Schroeder..32 14 46 WP Montague.l6 14 30 
F W_Perkins....34 & “2 #=*FJ Welills.......4 w 
C S King........26 40 

Event No. 3, special cup No. 2, 25 targets: 

F W_Perkins...22 0 22 W P Montague.. 6 6 n 
L G Schroeder... 9 0 9 

Event No. 4, special cup No. 3, 25 targets: 

FW Perkins....46 4 WW LG Schroeder.40 7 2 
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Sistersville Tournament. 


SIsTERSVILLE, West Va., Oct. 15.—The fall target tournament of 
the Sistersville Gun Club, which took place on their grounds here 
on Oct. 12 and 13, proved to be one of the best little tcurnaments 
ever held in the Ohio valley. The attendance was hardly what 
was expected, but thirty shooters taking part, and was all that 
could be handled with one magautrap. 

The shooting commenced promptly at 9:30 o’clock, and there 
was no intermission, not even for lunch, until nearly 5 o’clock in 
the evening. I don’t mean to say that we didn’t eat, for we did, 
but it was at odd times, when it would not interfere with the 
shooting. 

The weather, especially on the second day, was just a shade 
off color, but there was not a single complaint heard. 

The magautrap—well, the old thing did herself proud. The boys 
all wanted to take it home with them, as they thought it the best 
one they had ever seen. 

The cashier’s department was in the hands of Mr. W. B. Wood- 
ruff, of the local club, and there is just one man in the world 
that can do better work than he did, and that man is the same 
little Woodruff, with a little more practice. ~ 

The affair was under the management of Ed. O. Bower, and it 
is hardly necessary for us to say that he was kept quite busy, 
although Ed says it is simply pie to run a shoot with such as- 
sistance as was rendered by the “two Johns (John F. Mallory 
and John A. Penn) as squad hustlers; Ralph Trimble, T. D. 
Priddy, W. T. Davenport, D. D. Gross and Snappy Watson. 

These boys were here, there any everywhere at the same time, 
and whenever there was anything to do, they asked no questions, 
but did it. At a meeting of our club since above shoot, a reso- 
lution was adopted making these gentlemen honorary life mem- 
bers of our club, and we hope they will all live a thousand years. 

The trade was represented by Ralph L. Trimble, W. T. Daven- 
port and D. D. Gross: Everything passed off without a hitch, 
and all present seemed pleased and as happy as June bugs. The 
scores follow: 


Oct, 12, First Day. 


Events: 12346678 9201L 

senate: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 Broke 
WEEE  acccectsnestocspneee 14 1419 1413 201515 20151518 192 
J F “Mailory paapeeutaninen 13 13 20 14 15 201314 20141520 191 
CN, ccdudigiiaeenueee 15 15 19 15 15 20151319151519 190 
THIGEE cccccccces buseteed 141519 15 15 20151319121418 189 
WEE | Veccdedcssceonevesss . 13 14 20 14 15 2014 1218151519 188 
BOWER cccccecccccccccctcce 14 15 20 13 15 18 12 14 20 13 14 19 187 
SOO = i veccdc donde nduccens 14 15 1813 13 18 13 14 201415 20 ~=—:187 
_— 3obeetseeeceadVece> . 14 10 20 14 15 18 14 15 18 13 15 20 186 

OWETY  crcccccccccccccccs 4 13 18 15 14 17 15 15 1y 15 13 18 186 
Speasy c0c.cccresccocccece 15 14 18 141417 1513 201412 20 8186 
SENOGR: donb cscs dee ccnstnde . 138 14 2013 1418 141417141517 18 
DURCRGIS 6 ices ccocteqeeses® 13 13 20 156 12 20141317131419 18 
Wiedebusch ....... secnebe 13 1416 1313181515 20151417 18 
DGGMOT ccccccccccccccsesce 12 13 17 15 15 19 14 14 19 13 13 18 182 
TEOGD seccccsccccescsceses 13 14 19 1412 2012 1418131219 180 
= ae cnkteteeeetenssheien 14 13 17 15 1419 15131714 919 179 
EMD  pcnkaekeseeseccnseoee 12 14 19 13 15 19 13 13 17 13 10 18 176 
F E Matheny. sos: ccesccese 14 13 16 12 141813 1218141517 176 
EAMGy  coccccvesescoccesecs 12 141715 1418 121317131518 178 
BERD. s on ccbsccetiicesacecee 13 11 1413 131913 1513151417 170 
Ellsworth ......scseeceees 12 12 16 13 13 19 13 13 17 12 14 15 169 
Schlicher ......cccccsccees 12 13 20 12 15 15 11 12 15 11 15 17 168 
Kinney  .....-secceeeecses 12 10 16 14 12 15 11 13.17 14 13 16 163 
Davenport ........seceeee UNIWWWUMBBINGUHNM = § 160 
Donnelly  ...--seseeeeeees 11131713 816 .. 1216131417 eos 
Harris 714416111216 i3 ” 17 af 8 14 «155 
Smith 81117. <a see 
Trees ... eee aa 
Keffer i es a0 $0 <a 
Watson Se coins abies a id 13 17 ise 
Wolfe i du Wisse os. Gite o> <0 a rey 
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Ss: 1 91011 12 
— 15 20 15 15 20. Broke 
Wiedebusch -14 20151518 1% 
Decker ......- - 3B 19151419 192 
Trimble co 19 15 1418 + 191 
Bower ... - 16 2 2 - = si 
a - 12 
conn ll 19121318 170 
. 14 17131317 181 
om 15141318 181 
13 17151516 180 
i 18 14 15 20 130 
4 16 13 15 18 179 
ll 
12 
i4 
12 
13 


SBASSEEERERRERRER Ree ee 
SSSPAASADSS RS SSABISSSiSssse 

abPiooneSReohohnseneharannnae 
ehntSsscebRahnasnhhahana nanan 
PREBERSShasnhasnheeasusssseso 
RES onSRARESRRRAeR nas 


18141419 178 

18 14 15 19 177 

17 141217 175 

18 12 12 17 171 

17141415 169 

i 15121320 168 

il 14131114 164 

9 18 1011 2 164 

12 15 12 11 18 163 

ll 18 10 1419 160 

Ellsworth ......---- gasdeee 13 12 16 14 10 16 149 
Harris ........ccccccesccce il - wR. 6 dae 
Sweeney cecccececereveenee 1 eo aae Ghee ON. SSE 


497-503 Peari Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
114-116 Market Street, San Francisco. 





DEER tddchesscucctmmasbee Te aon cathe aia ak Se 
PE aacbewancenievetassee 15 1419 13 13 17 ae ee 60 
MEE aciibataduerisesaswd we cb ee Ao Ee) Me eit dea ee ee 
WEED Sct hebccdsccecae aal ce ee’ we ae. we 13 1419 15 15 19 
General Averages: 
1st day 


1st day. 2d day. T’l. 
380 


2d day. T’l. 
R L Trimble..189 191 179-355 


F E Mallory. — 
R 


Wiedebusch...183 195 378 J Miller... 113 354 
C W_ Decker. .182 192 374 CG ante 170 353 
¢ 


Ed _O Bower.187 187 374 > M Lilly....178 171 349 





181 372 R L Hibbs....170 177 347 
180 368 P Schlicher, Jr.168 149 337 
181 367 cP Kinney.. .163 164 32 
180 366 W Davenport.160 163 323 
178 361 Jos Ellsworth.169 149 318 


The scores in the special or merchandise event follow. In this 
event, which was at 25 targets, for Ithaca pigeon gun and 500 
loaded shells, some great shooting was witnessed. Squad No. 1, 
composed of F. E. and J. F. Mallory, Ed. O. Bower, R. L. 
Trimble and Luther Squier, shooting at 125 targets, broke all but 
4. This same squad in event No. 5, of the regular programme on 
first day, shooting at 75 targets, broke all but one, making a run 
of 74 straight breaks in this particular event. The scores: F. E. 
Mallory 24, J. F. Mallory 25, Ed. O. Bower 24, R. L. Trimble 25, 
Tuther Squier 23, P. Schlicher, Jr., 21, C. W. Decker 25, W. A. 
Wiedebusch 25, G. M. Lilly 22, A. H. Donnelly 20, Jos. R. Miller 
20, W. T. Nichols 21, W. T. Davenport 22, R. Harris 15, John A. 
Penn 25, Dr. West 23, “Snappy” Watson 25, R. L. Hibbs 21, 
C. P. Kinney 23. S, L. Stowe 21, S. T. Mallory 22, J. H. Ellsworth 
18, Chas. J. Mowery 24, J. M. Sweeney 14, and J. W. Stewart 21. 

After the handicap targets were added, it was found that fourteen 
were in the tie for first place with 25. The shoot-off was to be 
decided in the regular events that were to follow, and after the 
completion of the programme, or four strings of 25 in the shoot- 
off, four of the contestants—C. W. Decker, W. A. Wiedebusch, 
R. L. Hibbs and Ed. O. Bower—were still in the tie. In the fol- 
lowing shoot-off, however, all dropped out but Mr. W. A. Wiede- 
busch, the popular boy from Fairmont, and he was declared the 
winner. C. W. Decker, R. L. Hibbs, S. T. Mallory, Jos. R. 
Miller and Ed. O. Bower each received 100 loaded shells. 
a hot race. 

The following runs of straight breaks were made during the 
two days: Lon Fisher 121, R. L. Trimble 87 and 55, W. A. Wie- 
and 69, Ed. O. Bower 638 and 65. SYCAMORE. 


It was 


debusch 92 


St. Marys Tournament. 


Sr. Marys, Pa., Oct. 10.—The first annual tournament of the Iff 
Gun Club, of St. Marys, Pa., was held on their new club grounds 
Oc. 6 and 7. In every way the tournament was a success, events 
being run off without any unnecessary delay. About forty shooters 
were in attendance, and good scores were made, considering the 
fact that on the first day a high wind interfered with the targets 
and the extremcly cold weather chilled the shooters through and 
through. On the second day there was less wind, and the tem- 
pergture had moderated considerably, and better scores were made. 

H. Millen, of Du Bois, was high gun for the two days with a 
total of 296 out of 325 shot at. E. M. Jordan, of Corry, Pa., was 
second amateur high gun, with 292 out of 325 shot at. The special 
prizes for the two amateur high guns of a high grade Ithaca 
gun and a handsome leather chair, were awarded to these two 
men respectively. 

L. J. Squier won the silver cup for professionals, with a score of 
29% out of 325 shot at. The cup given by the Iff Gun Club for 
the best team of five shooters shooting at 25 targets each was 
won by the Du Bois team, with a score of 104; Kane team sec- 
ond, and Iff Gun Club team third. The members of the Du Bois 
team were Millen, Bergoon, Kelley, Wolf and Quinn. 

In the merchandise event there were enough prizes to award 
each shooter a prize. Among the best prizes, A. Sizer, of Kane, 
and E. M. Jordan, of Corry, were tied for first place, with 24 out 
of a possible 25. On the throw-off A. Sizer won first prize, which 
was a chest of tea; E. M. Jordan second, which was a smoking 
jacket. A. Stohr won the pointer pup and J. S. Speer was fourth, 
winning 500 Peters shells. Among other prizes awarded were 
several reed chairs, umbrella and umbrella stand, case of wine 
revolver, cigars, etc. 

The feature of the first day’s shooting was the special event be- 
tween Dr. C. J. Jessop, of Kittanning, Pa., and E. W. Kelley, of 
Du Bois, Pa., $50 a side, 25 birds, to be shot at. Kelley broke 
20 out of 25 and Jordan 18. 


—First Day—- —Second Day— 

Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. Total. 
TE POM cevcaseuscescions 150 138 17% 158 296 
EO aa too e whens 150 131 175 164 295 
Ee FOTORM, oak cowccdcder 150 134 1% 158 292 
R L ‘Williams............. 150 133 175 157 290 
William Eaton ............ 150 121 175 160 281 
A TE cvccccssisscnecess 150 118 1% 158 276 
J D Connley.............. 150 118 175 153 271 
Co DEMEE ondans cutins canbe 190 122 175 148 270 
C J Jessop..s...cccceeede 150 113 W 148° 261 


LOWELL, MASS. 






ee a ee ames 120 175 141 261 

J oe 119 175 139 258 

1 114 175 144 258 

H 109 174 147 236 

B J Bergoon. 117 75 137 254 

D B Anderson 107 1% 14 248 

F Ginsberg . 110 175 137 247 

Is Gildersleev 107 175 140 247 

J A Stoops...... lil 175 134 245 

L W Quinn 116 175 125 241 

H B Thurston............ 101 175 13 240 

© Ue Biv vcccoscecccecs 107 175 126 233 

Se PM dacs cccséseda 5 94 175 127 221 

W_P Rhines.............. 150 130 f pts 

| © SO hic kdcccedsccs 160 112 j aoe 

eS 150 lll ielad bus 

WW Oe Ba secscccacdcss 100 68 155 93 

H B Marsh epenacdadececnas 140 101 175 123 

BB Pia cetedicedécigase 100 59 60 33 

Joseph Hanes ........... .. fa 175 133 

A Mullhaupt .. ..-....... 90 54 40 28 

Ee OOo icercceccsens 55 33 70 33 : 

y Gildersleeve ........... 80 53 155 86 
DL Aipakcceensnnnan 70 27 60 30 

Y 8 Ea 23.0 s0scsc. a 25 21 115 81 F 

Wy GE auigeecaetddecces ue 40 24 125 91 ° 

OS ere 25 81 75 45 

WM @hillel .cessecccescs 50 16 esa Sis 

Wr CCL dacddccisecdada 3b 27 kus vas nf 

H C Stackpole.........00.00- nale 35 32 

Geo McFarland ......... 80 40 


Water M. Brack, Sec’y. 


Recreation Rod and Gun Club. 


Morcantown, W. Va., Oct. 14.—The Recreation Rod and Gun 
Club, of this city, held its twenty-eighth regular weekly shoot at 
the club grounds, Recreation Park, this afternoon, with fourteen 
guns out and some fairly good scores were made. Jacobs won the 
cup for the week. 

Event 1 was a miss-and-out. The scores: Cobun 12, Price 6, 
Jacobs 4, White 9, Hayes 3, Dawson 11, Jas. E. Smith 6, Utt 1, 
Ream 4, Hott 4, Deusenberry 1, Geo. F. Miller 11, McNeill 11. 

President’s cup: Cobun shot at 18, broke 15; Price 19, 18; 
Jacobs 20, 19; White 17, 15; Hayes 26, 18; Dawson 18, 16; Jas. } 
Smith 20, 6; Utt 20, 11; Ream 23, 11; Hott 17, 13; Deusenberry 
18, 15; Geo. F. Miller 23, 14. 

Club prizes, 25 targets: 
18, Hayes 14, Dawson 21, 
F. Miller 15, McNeill 11. 

Fourth event, club team race, four men, 20 targets each: 

Dawson, captain, 18; Price 11, Cobun 10, Geo. F. Miller 14; 
total 53. 

Jacobs, captain, 18; White 19, Deusenberry 15, Hayes 8; total 60, 

The club championship medal was won for the week by W. N. 
Dawson, with an average for the entire programme of 86.9 per 
cent. 


Cobun 19, Price 19, Jacobs 21, White 
Ream 19, Hott 20, Deusenberry 18, Geo. 


Eimer F. Jacoss, Sec’y. 


Scranton Rod and Gun Club, 


Scranton, Pa., Oct. 13.—The Scranton Rod and Gun Club held 
a target shoot to-day on their Capouse avenue grounds. Cloudy 
weather with a strong wind made it difficult to hit and break the 









bluerocks. The scores are as follows: 
Events: 22 @ 216? £2 
Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 2 
H M Spencer......scesseeeees Wh Bh Ee A NB ee 
paaty Cullen . os -- 14 16 12 17 138 12 17 10 12 14 
D Mason....... 13 17 11 19 18 14 17 15 16 19 
JOE So Ps seecccccvsceese 10 17 10 16 13 13 15 13 12 16 
A A Brown...... - 13 146 13 18 2 6 17 13:13 2 
J T Palmiter... ‘ Se .. Bs 3. 424 
T J Snowdon. i F Ferre. Se oe: eG. 
Jos Shotto ...... as Tear ce op hee BASED - SFL Ae 
Chas H Kipp.. 4 os. "8 as 
Geo C Curts..... ok me wee ce ee ae ee Ca © 
Harry Seward ..... Oe ie et 0a) ae cae alee 
Wm H Langdon.. Ae ae Ge. on oe, a ee ee ee 
Bert Griffin.......... dt, aide 0 acdty saat, ee 
W E Bittenbender aimee wc «che Bene 
Rr rere terre ee eee 2 se oo 
We WUE eds canes cece wiseditnes 13 


Amatcur’s prize for the two highest ¢ guns e ehétiting through: the 
entire programme was $5 in cash, divided as $3 for first and $2 
for second. This was won by Mr. Mason and Mr. Brown. Mr. 
Mason won out by the narrow margin of only one target. 

J. D. Mason, Sec’y-Treas. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstninc, N. Y., Oct. 15.—To-day we had one of our good old- 
fashioned shoots. Interest in trapshooting is picking up in this 
vicinity. Though we have lost a number of members for non- 
payment of dues, we are constantly receiving new recruits, there 
being six names on the waiting list to be acted upon at the next 
meeting, and they are all shooters. The main event to-day was 
for a $14 Remington target pistol, donated by the president of the 
Ossining Gun Club, Col. Franklin Brandreth. This was a distance 
handicap affair, and was closely contested’ for. W.’ H.- Coleman 
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FOREST AND STREAM, 





TOcr. 24, ro0g. | 





won with a score of 45 out of 50 from 16yds. Ray Hendricks, of 
Rye, N. Y., won first money in the sweep with 46. 





Events: 8 28 .€@ 8 $$ ¥ Acme 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 2% 2 10 16 10 
R Hendricks, 16..... «8 @8@tI BAe & 
C G Blandford, 18.. o- + 8 8. Siew 2 
W H Coleman, 16............. ~~ 8 9 € eH. 1m 
N L Stratton, 16........... . 8 tA tae Tec 
L M Cowdrey, 16........... oe 2 Bet eee 
oe > , Bwessccn cs duh cs C. 2 a0e Oh. 4 oc Ss 
MCParme, UM ..cccccccccscces 5 . » 3 ewe 2 oe 
it. APD. dusehsineuanencenees - 2 ae | 2 oe | 
2D Donn onandann dentin os” itil 2 tae a oe 
LAL” Ree: ae Sy ae ee ee 
BD. Bee: bvvsasckscbowesaccence 36 i ree 

Cc. G. B. 





Baltimore Tournament. 


Battimore, Md.—The two-day tournament of the Baltimore 
Shooting Association was held on Oct. 10 and 11. Mr. J. M. 
Hawkins made high average for the two days; Neaf Apgar second; 
George Piercy, Jersey City, and Wm. Wagner, Washington, were 


third. Mr. Hood Waters was ill, and that affected his scores. 
Oct. 10, First Day. 

Targets: 15 20 20 20 15 20 20 20 25 Broke 
a 15 19 19 19 14 17 20 20 25 168 
7 Sete 13 18 18 2013 201519 20 156 
EE Les ssc baesCabussencesscueel 13 19 16 19 12 17 19 19 20 154 
PEL Gutncidubhobeasvectecte 10 20 18 16 12 19 16 19 20 150 
SA DE naispeyonskieetedesconvi 13 16 17 15 13 11 18 17 17 138 
DMI. osuchenbusswecdencs were 15 18 18 17 15 19 16 19 22 159 
Burroughs, 17 4 14 10 18 16 19 20 145 


Malone, 18 
Wilhite, 17 
Orrison, 16 


9161318161719 149 
5141018131818 136 
141113151718 129 









Lupus, 17 .. 3 19 11 14 16 20 19 141 
Pensy, 16. 2 16 14 14 16 10 20 128 
Piercy, 20 3 19 19 18 15 19 20 19 22 164 
Bowen, 18 3 1k 16 10 17 18 13 21 143 
i A RE cg ERE I la ite ate 
LOOM, “WP TeecceteUec cote ccveucescuss 12 15 15 19 13 16 19 17 21 147 
| i REGRESS SETAC 9 14 18 15 11 15 17 18 15 132 
i a ae ee tial 12 19 17 19 13 19 14 19 21 153 
DE Ul’ PeSsvisubesthoswsesosenss 12 16 13 17 11 16 13 15 20 133 
he Ashsnhccheriweses ps ewok 14 16 17 14 14 16 17 17 23 148 
DD 1h: sebuosopensaiprasoosagnes D sg. UP ce. op vs wien 
00 cumisecekandgtensesvenuawie 111419 1410.... .. 20 el 
i 2 Sc. babedciibnsenses wih 12 20 16 19 13 18 19 20 20 157 
RS UP inn vilecibuhin certonodenns 10 13 15121211 9 15 21 118 
10: dcsuceebidswcuticnshebe 121017 913 16 13 15 16 117 
Dh UE. ds tihbobne<kbbbencescssenbs 12 18 16 13 11 16 14 17 18 135 
GP bktaweocuenSeh<ooenes tebe 13 1518 161319161719 145 
USS 2 eee 13 18 15 17 14 19 13 19 21 149 
DE TED cocgtebieossceauws a6 15 20 16 12 13 20 17 19 = 
i Cb Matcnsssksbinscbenecbeke nk te i> 15 11 13 17 15 23 
ED. .casepesecsepehvecrss i kk eevee ee 
Moxley Fe Se iin ake 
Prospect, 8 10 12 15 
Bonday, 17 eg ee ee 
DP i. ieeeubbusnsedipersnbes bb Wei Ss bs o> so Be 
A ME, coethnics MOR bonMinb® “ob A We bp. an wh ee 
Dh eswesenbbuewencesmebe is de ve. ek an. as 812.. 
i. i cecehAndh on uien soehives ib sei e op oe bs 1002 .. 
SOE, DE atcncoscsbtecbhebecensse we os co ov se 60 ses 16 
ne eee 16 
Oct. 11, Second Day. 
Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 
Hawkins ...... 17 18 19 19 19—92 Richardson ... 18 18 16 16 17—85 
17 15 16 19 19—86 Foord ......... 14 16 14 16 19—79 
9 16 16 a ES PE ae 17 17 14 19 16—83 
16 17 18 18 15—84 Lyon .......... 11 17 18 14 14—74 
16 15 18 19 18—86 Butler ........ 16 14 12 16 16—74 
18 18 18 16 20—90 Mordecai ..... 14 19 11 19 17—80 
16 18 16 14 1983 Ellison ........ 17 16 17 18 13—81 
19 16 18 17 17—87 Baskerville ... 10 718 10 15—60 
--- 1517 15 16 14—77 Moxley S7¢é¢s @— Rh 
: 15 18 1017 16—76 Gifford -...... 14 614 16 12-62 
. 14 16 15 17 16—78 Slater ... 14 17 18 18 16—83 


cea Bonday ss oo «e WD wc 
Be Pe Be Oe BPSD ARG ccccccccccccs os 0s os 19 
veseee 18 1117 15 .. 

-. 14 20 11 18 18—81 





hopkins 
Henderson .. 
Merchandise event, unfinished from Monday, at 25 targets each: 


Hawkins 25, German 22, Lupus 21, Piercy 19, Storr 22, Wagner 


20, Waters 21, Elliott 20, Adams 20, Wilhite 20, Malone 21, Chew 
23, Bowen 20, Hopkins 19, Henderson 21, Foord 23, Apgar 139, 
Lyon 20, Butler 19, Mordecai 19, Gifford 14, Slater 20, Chelf 18, 
Pensy 18, Bonday 16. 
Target programme of the two days. First day, 200 targets; 
second day, 100 targets; total, 300 targets: 
1st day. 2d day. Tot’l. 
1 92 





Hawkins ..... 90 282 Apgar ....... 

Piercy .....--. 186 84 270 Adams ....... 169 77 246 
Wagner ..... 180 90 270 POO ...0cicbe 167 79 246 
German ..... 178 86 264 Bowen ....+.- 162 83 245 
Elliott ....... 176 87 263 LD. weoweden 166 74 240 
PT +. n0ssone 1744 ~86 260 ee 157 83 23) 
Waters 170 83 253 Wilhite ...... 157 76 233 
Malone ......172 78 250 


Ten “flyers,” $5 entrance, gold medal to first, and the sweep- 
stake money divided among the three high guns: Lyons (29) 7, 
Piercy (31) 9, Malone (31) 10, A. R. M. (28) 9, Walters (30) 7, 
J. Gifford (29) 10, W. Wagner (30) 10, Lester (31) 9, C. Bauday 
(28) 8, C. Malone (28) 8, D. Richardson (29) 9, Slater (25) 7, 
Mordecai (29) 9, Hawkins (31) 8, Pensy (28) 7. 

Maryland handicap, 5 flyers; $10 entrance; silver cup, given by 
B. S. A., to winner; sweepstake money divided among three high 
guns: Piercy (31) 13, Lyon (28) 13, Slater (25) 10, A. R. M. (28) 
14, Malone (31) withdrew, Richardson (29) 14, Pensy (28) 7, 
Waters (30) 12, Gifford (30) 14, German (31) 13, Bonday (28) 10, 
Mordecai (29) 13. 


™ sh « 
.—— 


. The [Dalton Gun] Club. 


Datton, O., Oct. 14.—The tournament of the Dalton Gun Club, 
held on Oct. 6 and 7, had disagreeable weather on the first day, 
there being a cold, strong north wind. The attendance of local shoot- 
ers was less than expected. The programme was arranged with a 
view to interest specially the 70 to 80 per cent. men. There was 
a good attendance from other sections, and the trade was well 
represented, and to these shooters the club feels very grateful. 

High professional average for the two days was won by Mr. R. 
O. Heikes. He broke 376 out of a possible 400. Mr. C. A. Young 
was next with 373. F. H. Snow, of Cleveland, won the high ama- 
teur average for the two days, breaking 369 out of a possible 400. 
The longest run was made by Mr. Heikes. He broke 77 straight. 
Mr. C. O. Le Compte was next with a run of 72. 

Expert traps, Sergeant system, were used. The management re- 
ceived many compliments on having such conveniently appointed 
grounds. 

The trade was represented by Messrs. R. L. Trimble, C. O. Le 
Compte, D. D. Gross, C. A. Young, R. O. Heikes and H. J. 
Priddy. 


All in all, the shoot was a success. The scores: 








First Day. Second Day. Total. 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 

Heikes. ........ 2 188 200 188 400 376 
YOURE. cnwececes 200 185 200 188 400 373 
SS es 200 187 200 182 400 369 
eee 200 185 200 178 400 363 
Le Compte... 200 175 200 186 400 361 
PT. eesans 200 180 200 179 400 359 
H Santmyer..... 200 171 200 175 400 346 
OE TS wcusscuk 200 170 200 168 400 338 
EE acnceosecss 200 169 200 168 400 337 
TERRES cccccces 200 171 200 164 400 335 
Bradley .......0 200 156 200 170 400 326 
Jennings ....... 200 163 200 147 400 310 
O Santmyer.... 200 152 200 155 400 307 
Gibson ‘ sa 151 200 146 400 297 
Haak 176 one +s» 200 176 
Smith nine 200 173 200 178 
Dunn 168 ees oan 200 168 
www ~ 206 165 200 165 
Becker 200 159 200 159 
Renner nee 200 115 200 115 
Fedgett .......-- 90 65 65 40 155 105 
SORE  xccccescs 120 3 oon ose 120 83 
BOGE ccecescces 105 78 Eas Saal 105 78 
 osede0sws 12) 83 * bon 120 83 
Hunsicker ..... 40 3 95 47 105 70 
McDowell ...... -.- oo 5b 38 = = 
JONES ....0.cc000 5 36 at os = = 
faggart ......++- 45 32 ees 32 
CREE  cwetkiacgeen 45 28 ase 45 28 
ZUPP ..ccccccece ose ees 50 24 50 24 
WERE cccccccccce 10 6 25 7 35 23 
WOMIEOD. isin sxtss0 000 cae 45 23 45 23 
SEGUE \ ceases svase dan — 25 15 25 15 
BIOTHE  cecceccces coe ei 25 14 25 14 
Heibner .......- -+- ea 15 11 = = 
Peckinpaugh ... 20 10 > — . : 
Harrold ......++ 15 6 

E. F.S 





Batavia Tournament. 
Zatavia, N. Y., Oct. 11.—The second annual tournament of the 
Holland Gun Club, held at Agricultural Park, to-day, had scores 


as follows: 


Shot at. Broke. 
1 






y Green .....eee- 20 107 TE Gem cccsvccrvece 

oY, Cortis Seoghbous 120 106 Wm F Huyck...... 100 o 
J Knickerbocker. .120 94 D Clark ....-0-++++ = - 
Dr C W Gardiner. .120 92 F T Wilcox....... = 
Ww C Wootton..... 120 91 A Bernhardt ¢ieeen 40 = 
F M Farwell......- 120 81 A Coughlin........ 40 = 
iT Bais. .ccnesss 120 90° WS Wr Rivas oarnes 40 16 
W Heaman + +120 78 A Squires....... = a 
J L Robson .- 120 76 L BOR oon ocsenes 2 . 
© § Stull. 120 76 «HL Ames......... 20 8 
H J Prieste 20 57 C A Williams..... 2 

H Harrison.......- 20 57 


The last event on the programme was a handicap, for club mem- 
bers only. James Knickerbocker shot from scratch at 25 birds; 
the others were handicapped by extra birds to shoot at: 


ot at. Broke. 3 Shot at. Broke. 
T L Robson, — 31. 20 Dr C Gardiner, 2..30 - 
T, ¥ Steim, Yo.cs.0s 32 2 WD Clark, 5.......--. 30 6 
F M Farwell, 4.... 29 17. H J Priester, 13...38 
J Knickerbocker, 0.25 17 





SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


—— 

The Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., have 
issued a beautiful poster, which they will be pleased to send to 
those who apply for it. It portrays a mountain hunting scene, the 
hunter having brought down a fine mountain sheep. 


——— ee 


The Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y., have issued a catalogue 
which fully illustrates and describes the functions of the single 
trigger, and the mechanical workings of it as applied to their L. 
C. Smith guns. A copy will be sent to applicants. 





We are informed by Mr. G. Harry Squires that “the official an- 
nouncement has been made through the British Commissioner that 
the Greener gun has been awarded the Grand Prize, which is the 
highest possible award.” 


Answers to Correspondents. 


No notice taken of anonymous communications. 





G. J. S., Yonkers, N. Y.—To decide an argument, I would like 
to ask whether suckers can be caught with hook and line, and the 
season of the year when they can be caught in that manner? 
Ans. The sucker may be caught with hook and line. Bait with 
worm or with dough balls, as for carp. The fish are usually 
snared or speared. 


J. F.—A friend claims that the flesh of the rabbit is called veni- 
son. I claim it is not. I am willing to admit that the hare (he 
of the tawny coat), being wild game, his flesh may be called 
venison; but the rabbit, which is a different animal, though re- 
lated, is a domestic pet, and: its flesh, in m opinion, can not 
be called venison. Will you kindly define “hare” and “rabbit” 
and decide the above? Ans. In the old days the term venison was 
applied to the flesh of all wild game animals; modern usage con- 
fines it to the flesh of animals of the deer family. 


Novice, Pasadena, Cal.—The writer would like your advice on the 
following: Am a novice in the use of the shotgun, my short ex- 
perience being few times at the traps, bluerocks. The drop of the 
stock at the eal is 25 inches, and I feel very comfortable back 
of it. I am advised by some members of our gun club to have 
the stock bent to 2% inches, and by other members to have it 
bent to 3% inches. As the gun is a valuable high grade ejector, 
I naturally don’t want to spoil its original lines by experiments. 

will use the gun mostly in the field, and occasionally at the 
trap. 1. Is there any method usual to determine the correct drop 
of a gun stock for the individual other than the feeling of com- 
fort when gun is held at shoulder? 2. What is the effect on the 
shooting ao a very straight gun stock, and is such a stock de- 
sirable for all-around shooting? 3. Do you advise learning with 
the 25% inch drop, or would you have it changed? Ans. 1. The 
drop you mention, 2% inches, is about the best for all-around 
shooting; that is, at the traps and in the field. The real test is 
whether you can shoot with the gun comfortably and correctly. 
If you were to have it changed the volume of advice would not 
be lessened in the least. he method of determining the cor- 
rect drop of a gun stock is by practical test on the part of the 
man who uses it. There is no arbitrary method. 2. A straight 
steck is used especially for live-bird shooting at the traps, for the 
reason that nearly all the shots are below a line level with the eye 
and parallel with the plane of the earth’s surface;.that is to say, a 
majority of the shots are between the ground and five feet above. 
The tendency of the straight gun is to over shoot; the tendency 
of the bird sprung from the trap is to rise; therefore, with a 
straight gun stock there is an allowance made to shoot above the 
bird without any effort on the part of the shooter to do so. The 
straight gun, shot at high-flying targets, or in the field, has a 
tendency to punish the shooter’s face and thereby injure his 
shooting. On the cther hand, the tendency of a very crooked 
steck is to undershoot. 3. We very earnestly would advise you 
not to have your gun changed. The drop of 2% or 2% inches 
are approved by the majority of expert shooters whose wisdom 
has been derived from long practical experience. In any event, 
so long as you have no specific personal reason to require a 
change, it would be unwise to make a change. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Concerning Proctor’s. 


One of the most valuable features of the Proctor Stock Com- 
pany performances is the opportunity it gives a clever actor to 
demonstrate his ability before an appreciative public. The Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, in particular, is constantly under the observation 
of managers of important attractions, and many of the stock com- 

any favorites have gone directly from the Proctor theatres to the 
eading companies, and have scored hits of large proportions 
because of the invaluable training they received in the stock com- 
pany. Verner Clarges last season went from the Fifth Avenue to 
the Jessie Millward production of “A Clean Slate,” and now 
again leaves the Proctor Company to join the Joseph Jefferson 
Company. George E. Bryant is now with one of Henry W 
Savage’s companies, while Lotta Linthicum, leading woman 
last season, fills a similar position in the company of Ezra Kendall, 
under the Liebler management. Previously she had left the 
Proctor Company to play a season with Chauncey Olcott. Wallace 
Erskine refused several offers to join Charles Frohman and Klaw 
& nee companies, preferring to remain in New York. Bessie 
Barriscale interrupted her work at Proctor’s to star in “In Old 
Kentucky,” and is glad to be back in New York for an entire 
season, after the discomforts of the road. Eva Vincent recently 
scored the real hit of “The Serio-Comic Governess,” in which 
Cissie Loftus is starring, and Asa Lee Willard, once leading 
man, has scored notable Broadway hits, his last success havin 
been attained in Leo Ditrichstein’s ““The Last Appeal.” Richar 
Lyle, for three years with the company as low comedian, is now 
successfull starring, and Al. Philips is leading man of “The White 
Tigress of Japan.” Sumner Gard is now with the Virginia 
Harned company, while William Courtenay, her leading man, was 
the first to hold a similar position in the Proctor Company when 
it was established. Drina_ De Wolfe played her first engage- 
ment in America at the Fifth Avenue. This list might be ex- 
tended to the length of a column without exhaustingthe names. The 
moral is that the Proctor plays and their manner of production 
form a priceless school for experienced players. 


World’s Fair Scenic Route. 


Because of its magnificent mountain, river and cafion scenery, 
its famous battlefields, and points of interest, and because of its 
superior equipment and physical condition, providing all the com- 
orts and safeguards of twentieth century travel, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio is unquestionably the most attractive route between the 
Atlantic Seaboard and the Mississippi Valley. World’s Fair and 
through tickets by this route allow stop-over at Virginia Hot 
Springs and Greenbrier White Sulphur, the two most fashionable 
and famous mountain resorts in the country. Solid trains Wash- 
ington to St. Louis, with New York connection via Pennsylvania 
Railroad.—Adv. 








“Hints on Revolver Shooting,” by Walter Winans, from the 
press of G. P, Putnam’s Sons, presents, in concise form, all the 
essential knowledge: pertaining to the useful art. The work is 
usefully illustrated. rice $1 









and are SAFE. 


BAKER GUNS SHOOT HARD 


They are noted for this wherever known, and that is 
almost everywhere. Ask the man who owns one. 
Fine Trap and Medium Field Grades, $25.00 to $200.00 and up. 


Inquire of your dealer or send for full descriptions. 
BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Cer. Liberty & Seheo! Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y. 


MY 











Orange, N. J., A 
Wane ey 


Bound Brook, N. -» Aug. 
Bound 


Westwood, N. J 
Sept. 


so straight (Amateur). North Branch, N. J 
ranton, Sept. sth, rst Average (Amateur). 
Utica, N. Y., Sept. sth, 1st Average (Amateur). 


The dealer never offers a substitue for YOUR benefit. Insist on 


LLERIT 


The Perfected Bulk 


EK 


SMOKELESS. 


WON at New York State Shoot 


Third General Average in State Events. Ties for First Place in Audubon Handicap and makes 
Highest single day’s score in State Events—158 out of 165. Amateur Records. 


Other Wins with MULLERITE ere: 


. 6th, rst Average (Amateur). 
ug. 12th, rst Average ( Prof.) 
Brook, N A me gs) 6 (Al ) 
» .J., Aug. » Ist Av. teur). 4 mateur). 
Pittsfield, Mass., Aug. 2ad, ad Average aa 

Sn 2oth, rst Average ( Prof.). 


Point Breeze, Pa., Sept. 3d, 1st Av. (Amateur). 
Ossining, N. Y., Sept. sth, rst Av. & Championship 
of Westchester coanty with longest Straight Run, 


Kenton, Ohio, Sept. sth, 2d Av: e¢ (Amateur). 

Middletown,N_Y., Sept. 16th, Ch. Gmaee co. (Am.) 
. J., Sept. 13-14, rst Av. (Am.) 

Rahway, N. J., Oct. rst, rst Av. & Silver Cup(Am.) 


Sole U. 5. Agents, 


SCHOVERLING & WELLES, 2 Murray St., New York. 


Dealers in one, rues TACKLE, BOATS, KODAK SUPPLIES, 


GENERAL SPORTING GOODS. 








